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HERE AND THERE IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY OLNEY | TOWNE. 


THE BOUQUETIN. 


OR a fortnight, we had been making 

our headquarters at Zermatt, on the 

outskirts of the Monte Rosa district. 
The little hamlet lies nestled in an emerald 
valley bordered by pine-tree covered slopes, 
above which shines the stretch of mighty 
glaciers, overlooked by sentinel mountains. 
On the left rises the Breithorn, while to the 
right the Matterhorn lifts its mighty pyramid 
of everlasting rock. 

Even the glaciers of the Bernese Oberland, 
although presenting a greater variety, can- 
not equal those of Zermatt in magnificence. 
I can recall no spot where one seems to 
penetrate so deeply into the very heart of 
the mysterious Alpine realm. Even at noon- 
day, the shadows of the two mountains are 
cast like gigantic palls across the awful 
whiteness of the eternal snows; the pine 
boughs wave like spectral hands, and the 
intense stillness fills the mind with such awe 


that the traveler feels as if he had passed 
the confines of the world of mortals and 
reached the inmost sanctuary of the Spirit 
of the Alps. 

Ice-fields and snow-capped peaks stretch 
in a vast panorama as far as the eye can 
reach; two huge spurs of Monte Rosa jut 
out to the north between the twin valleys 
of Zermatt and Suas, and, with the Roth- 
horn and Weisshorn looming in the middle 
distance, form a group than which even the 
great central chain of Swiss mountains has 
nothing grander to offer, while closer still 
towers the Matterhorn, always, whichever 
way one turns, the most prominent and 
imposing feature in the wonderful landscape. 

Zermatt is a convenient spot from which 
to undertake numerous noteworthy excur- 
sions, the ascent of Monte Rosa included, 
although I am forced: to confess that this 
crowning feat is one I have never attempted. 
While stopping at Zermatt, however, we made 
almost the circuit of the base in an expe- 
dition which took four days to accomplish— 
four days never to be forgotten. 

Mounted on stout mules and accompanied 
by trusty guides, our party of six set out, 
one glorious morning, along the route which 
leads to Macugnaga, a parish situated on 
the edge of the Italian frontier. The village 
lies in the hollow of a majestic amphitheatre 
of snow-clad mountains, and from thence 
one has an uninterrupted view of all the 
four peaks of Monte Rosa. 

From Macugnaga, two routes presented 
themselves; and, as that over the Turlo 
Pass, though safer, was not specially inter- 
esting, we chose the one which led across 
the Col della Loccie: for, though difficult 
and fatiguing, we were fair mountaineers — 
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and could trust perfectly to the knowledge 
and discretion of our guides. 

We were nearly nine hours in reaching 
the village of Alagna—a pretty spot, fre- 
quented by Italians as a summer resort; 


A MARRIAGE CROWN. 


but the fatigue and even danger of the 
journey were more than compensated for 
by the marvelous glaciers and cataracts 
we beheld and the awe-inspiring views 
which met us at every turn. 

From Alagna, we took a pretty bridle- 
path that seemed very easy traveling after 
the experience of the former day, and 
crossed a pass to visit Gressoney, diverging 
from the main route to climb a mountain 
from whose summit we had a grand sight 
of Monte Rosa, looking very close, while in 
the distance were visible Mont Blanc and 
the long sweep of the Graian Alps. 

Gressoney la Trinité is a quaint world-lost 
hamlet, possessing a still smaller namesake 
not very far off, to which the cognomen 
of St. Jean has been added. Both villages 
can boast comfortable inns, and we found 
friends established at each place, so that 
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our intended halt grew into a stay of a 
week, 

About half-way between the two hamlets, 
a charming German family known to one 
of our party owned a summer residence, 

and to their genial hospitality our 
sojourn owed much of its pleasure. 
The exterior of the house looked an 
odd combination of chalet and castle- 
like towers, and at the side was a 
pretty garden laid out in the Italian 
style, with wide alleys, fountains, 
and geometrical plots of flowers. The 
view from every window was exqui- 
site—a perfect mosaic of moor and 
meadow, of homesteads and rocks, 
intersected by the silver thread of 
the river Lys. 

A possession of which the owner 
was justly proud was a herd of half- 
tamed chamois and bouquetins or 
steinbocks—the only time I ever saw 
any successful attempt made at 
taming the wild beautiful creatures. 
The bouquetins are not natives of 
the Monte Rosa district, and these 
had been imported from the Cogne 
among the Graian Alps. They re- 

semble, of course, their relative, 

the chamois, but are much thicker 

in leg, neck, and shoulder. They 

are sturdy stately animals, varying 

in hue from dark-brown to mouse- 

color, and armed with formidable 

knobbed horns often over two feet 

long, that bend backward in a scimitar-like 
curve. 

The chamois were rather gentler than 
their cousins; indeed, several of them would 
occasionally take salt from the hand of one 
of us strangers, if standing near their favorite 
keeper; but the bouquetins would hear of 
no friendly advances. There were two mag- 
nificent bucks in particular, who used to 
watch us with fierce restless eyes and dis- 
played an utter contempt for our advances 
which was fairly humiliating. 

The daughter of the German gentleman’s 
head farmer was a great favorite with the 
entire herd; even the pair of untamable 
bucks yielded to her magnetism, and no 
prettier sight could be imagined than that 
graceful handsome girl in her red-and-black 
gown, with the sleek dark creatures crowding 
about her, disputing for the salt she held out. 
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She was married during our stay in the 
valley, and, as she was a favorite throughout 
the region, her nuptials were on a very 
grand scale for that neighborhood, and very 
quaint and interesting many of the cere- 
monies were. Her bridegroom was a tall 
stalwart chamois-hunter, with a good record 
and evidently as much under her spel) as 
were the steinbocks. 

One of our party made a sketch of the 


AT THE HEAD OF 


young woman in her odd bridal crown, whose 
pattern has been used by every bride in the 
district from time immemorial. It was a 
remarkable structure of silk and lace, studded 
with silver ornaments and decorated with 
long streamers, and its quaintness lent a new 
charm to the fair face beneath. 

When we could bring ourselves to forsake 
the delightful place, we returned to Zermatt 
by a route which passed through the Val de 
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Lys, and an enchanting journey it proved, 
As we wound along, sun-kissed woods 
closed steeply in behind us, while dark for- 
ests stretched down in front. Looking up 


the valley, one could see the hills shrink 
back to make room for a mighty cliff on the 
opposite side of the stream. Here sunshine 
laughed, there shadow frowned; then came 
a confusion of crags, cascades, and black 
ravines; and beyond, 


where giant mount- 


THE VAL DE LYS. 


ains were dimly discernible through over- 
hanging mist at the head of the vale, one 
could catch the blue-white glitter of a far- 
spreading glacier. 

A fortnight later, with a party diminished 
to three, I visited the Rhone glacier, which 
is easily accessible by carriage from Brieg, on 
the Simplon route 

Within this century, the glacier has greatly 
diminished; but it is still a majestic spec- 
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tacle, and gaining an added interest from the 
fact that out of its depths issues the Rhone 
—unless, as many wise men now declare, the 
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A wonderful place, that hotel, from’which 
to watch sunrises, sunsets, and mist-storms. 
We achieved the ascent of the Eggishorn 


AT EGGISHORN. 


river has its rise in some warm springs that 
bubble up in the neighborhood. In which- 
ever spot it is born, the baby Rhone rapidly 
acquires size and strength, dashes down 
through a rocky ravine, and widens out below 
in a broad extent of pasture-lands,. hemmed 
in by lofty mountains and studded with 
pretty villages and quaint farm-houses. 

We journeyed through the valley and 
traversed various passes till we reached the 
Eggishorn, the loftiest peak of the ridge 
which separates the Rhone district from the 
Aletsch glacier region. For a week, we 
stopped at the hotel perched against the side 
of the mountain and built on stone terraces 
which look strong enough to resist the force 
of storm or avalanche for centuries to come. 


one bright day, and were well repaid for the 
fatigue. Above the hotel, the bridle-path 
turned to the right and wound up, up, in a 
series of rather dizzying zigzags, the outlook 
from each successive turn growing finer and 
more extended. 

We were somewhat over two hours in 
reaching the summit, from whence there 
burst on us a superb view of the Bernese 
and Valdasian Alps. Immediately below 
Jay a dark-green glacier; further on, that of 
the Aletsch, the largest among the Alps; 
while two others, scarcely less extensive, 
stretched further away to the right and left. 
The mountain-peaks in sight were almost 
countless; and. away, away, leagues below, 
we could trace the greater portion of the 
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entire Simplon Pass, Far and near, all 
about, we surveyed the noblest Alpine peaks, 
while in the dim distance towered the white 
brow of Mont Blanc. 

Close at hand and most beautiful ‘rom its 
proximity, out from the glacier at its base 
rose the glittering mass of the Jungfrau, her 
tall sisters, with lovely Aletschin.in-the-van, 
grouped a little further aloof. During our 
entire stay at the hotel, the Jungfrau formed 
a fascinating and ever changing study, One 
hour, not a cloud, not a wreath of mist even, 
would rest on it, from foot to summit; the 
next, a fog-storm would surge up from the 
Rhone valley and blot the entire mountain 
from sight for a while, only to be succeeded 
by a sudden river of sunshine. that would 
burst the dark wall of mist asunder. and 
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of that region was’ presented by the beauty 
and magnificence of the scenery about 
Lucerne, the very gem of all the beautiful 
lakes of Switzerland. Four famous. forest 
cantons bound the famous sheet, which forms 
an almost perfect cross, some three-and- 
twenty miles in length. 

Setting forth in the steamboat from the 
town of Lucerne, the imagination cannot 
picture a more lovely summer day’s journey 
than the passage of the lake, though the 
traveler who has only a limited time at his 
disposal must be filled with regret that he 
cannot tarry indefinitely at each of the 
inviting villages he passes; and, if he has 
only leisure to halt for a day at two or three 
of them in turn, must find it difficult to 
make a choice; so numerous and varied are 
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deluge the scene with overpowering bright- 
ness, 


A marked contrast to the desert grandeur 


the attractive nooks between which he must 
choose. 
As the boat glides away from the pier of 
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Lucerne, he is first struck by the imposing 
picturesqueness of the town, with its strong 
towers and battlements. Presently, as he 
looks about, he sees the Rigi rising to the 
left, Mount Pilatus to the right, with dark 
peaks frowning in front and beyond, an ever 
widening view of distant ranges and solitary 
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opposite bank, the lower slopes of which are 
covered with gardens, fruit-trees, and dwell- 
ings, while even the upper steeps are gay 
with leafy woods and green pastures, 
There is not a village in which one does 
not long to rest at least for a few days. 
Wiaggis, nestled among blouming gardens, 


ABOVE SCHWYTS, 


crags, the Jungfrau conspicuous among them 
all. 

When the place is reached where the arms 
of the cross stretch out, the panorama is very 
striking, and Mount Pilate is seen to the 
greatest advantage. Its barren peaks, nearly 
always enveloped in clouds, glower grimly on 
the smiling landscape beneath, and bring out 
in brighter relief the aspect of the Rigi on the 


looks wonderfully inviting and merits its 
name of the garden of Lucerne. It was 
formerly the halting-point for persons intend- 
ing to ascend the Rigi; but, since the build- 
ing of the railway up the mountain, Vitznaar 
is the landing-place, and is also worth visiting 
for its own sake. 

Further along on the opposite bank peeps 
out the pretty village of Gersau, spread over 
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a fertile strip of land which remained an 
independent canton as late as 1817, when it 
was joined to the large canton of Schwyz. 
The hamlet is embowered in orchards; and 
the quaint cottages, with their broad eaves 
and odd chimneys, are scattered from the 
bank far up on the hillside. 

So the boat floats on, winding from shore 
to shore to touch at the landings on either 
side, and each one possesses some special 
charm in the matter of rustic dwellings, 


unique view, historic interest, or poetic 
legend carefully garnered in books of travels 
and guide-books, as well as in the memories 
of the inhabitants. 

At last, the town of Brunnen is reached, 
and no more delightful spot for a month’s 
summer sojourn could be discovered. 

The heights at whose base the place is 
situated afford a fine view of the two arms 
of the lake and admirably display its cruci- 
form shape. Here begins the south arm, 
to which has been given the name of the 
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Lake of Uri. The mountains rise more. 
abruptly and the blue expanse begins to 
grow narrower, while through the gorges one 
catches sight of distant snow-clad peaks— 
about which, one hour, the sunshine plays 
dazzlingly, and, the next, wreaths of mist 
shut out the bright glow. 

A wonderfully constructed road called the 
Axenstrasse, which runs from Gersau to 
Fluellen, at the end of this branch, afforc» 
delightful drives and walks, to a person 
settled at Brunnen. The greater part of the 
road is literally blasted and hewn in the 
solid rock, and winds in and out in a suc- 
cession of graceful curves or bold zigzags. 
Parallel to it, sometimes above and some- 
times below, passes the St. Gotthard railway, 
which skirts the lake in a succession of 
tunnels and deep cuttings. 
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An easy and pleasant ramble 

along the high-road brings one to 

a ledge of rock at the foot of a cliff called the 
Axenberg, where, under the shadow of lofty 
trees and almost touched by the waters of 
the lake, stands the chapel of William Tell— 
erected, according to tradition, on the very 
spot where the Swiss liberator sprang out of 
the tyrant Gessler’s boat. While standing in 
the romance-haunted spot, the pilgrim rejects 
with indignant scorn the verdict of this 
iconoclastic generation, which cruelly rele- 
gates Tell to the domain of myths. The 
traveler vows that the creed of his childhood 
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‘shall remain undisturbed: he will not only 
regard William ‘as'a’ real living hero, but 
‘every detail in his career, especially the 
feat of shooting the apple off his son’s head, 
shall be real too. 

In the middle of the summer, Brunnen, 
like all favorite resorts in the Alpine land, 
is apt to be overcrowded with strangers. 
Especially will the flocks of American and 
English tourists who are “doing” Switzer- 
land in the space of a week vex and harrow 
up the soul of the leisurely traveler. In 
order to hurry, it seems necessary for the 
“tourist” representatives of these two coun- 
tries to make a great bustle and to talk 
at the tops of their voices; and, as they 
never leave mountain nook or brook unvis- 
ited, and explore a town with praiseworthy 
but annoying conscientiousness, one meets 
or hears them at every turn. 

People established at such a place for the 
season always resent the intrusion of these 
birds of passage; a very absurd and selfish 
resentment, of course, but quite apparent, 
nevertheless—just as one notices the pas- 
sengers in a street-car or omnibus, on a 
rainy day, glare at a new-comer as if he 
or she were unwarrantably intruding. 

Another prominent class, at least during 
three separate seasons I. have spent in 
Brunnen, were the young couples who were 
evidently engaged, or, if not, were evidentiy 
on the high-road to becoming so. 

If these youthful creatures belonged to 
the Teutonic or Latin races, the different 
pairs were always guarded by some vigilant 
duenna; but the American couples and their 
English cousins went straying about at their 
own sweet wills, regardless of chaperons 
or etiquette. If the “established resident” 
frowned at the tourist, these young Romeos 
and their Juliets frowned as darkly at the 
resident—and looked deeply. injured, into 
the bargain. 

One could not enter the most secluded 
nook without stumbling over at least a brace 
of lovers, and a witty lady seriously offended 
various youths and maidens by declaring 
aloud at the hotel dinner-table that she was 
so tired of being made to feel every pretty 
place she reached was owned and possessed 
by cooing sparrows that she proposed hence- 
forth to fire off a revolver or beat a pair of 
cymbals: before venturing into any secluded 
spot, from the grotto to Tell’s chapel. 
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The canton of Schwyz is full of corners 
interesting to visit, and the traveler should 
not omit a trip to Einsiedeln, a celebrated 
place for pious pilgrimages. 

The pilgrims to the shrine never number 
less than a hundred and fifty thousand during 
a summer. The foundations of the chapel 
were laid in 1294, and a wonder-working 
image of the Virgin rendered its monastery 
so rich and important that to this day Roman 
Catholics style the abbot “The Prince of 
Einsiedeln.” 

From the village, a good pedestrian can 
enjoy a charming excursion back to Brunnen, 
by traversing the Hocken Pass, provided the 
weather be fine. To get caught among the 
mountains in a rajn or mist storm would 
prove an experience more exciting than 
agreeable. The first part of the route is 
without shade and the scenery somewhat 
monotonous; but, after the steep log-path 
over the Hocken is reached, the way, though 
steep and difficult, broadens and increases in 
interest. At length, a little inn is reached, 
and, just beyond, a point from whence unfolds 
a panorama which neither pen nor pencil can 
fitly portray. 

From the heap of jagged rocks, one looks 
down on the village of Schwyts; beyond, 
stretch the lakes of Lucerne and Lowerz, 
with lofty mountains beetling between, and 
still loftier ranges shutting in the scene 
leagues and leagues away. 

One Fourth of July, a party of us were 
stopping at the inn, and a couple of patriotic 
Americans celebrated the day by planting 
the Stars and Stripes on the very highest 
point, rather to the indignation of some 
English and Germans who were stopping 
there also, though the Swiss peasants saluted 
it with vociferous applause. 

The more one strays about the various 
Alpine retreats, the greater grows their fascina- 
tion; and each new place, for the time, bears 
off the palm, in the wanderer’s estimation. 

Persons who visit Switzerland only between 
the middle of July and September lose many 
of the finest effects of scenery, and, above 
all, miss seeing the vegetation in its full 
beauty.. For expeditions among the higher 
Alps; of course August :is. the- favorable 
season; but, in the neighborhood of the 
lakes, June is a-charming month, and only 
then does one see the full variety of Alpine 
flowers in perfection. 
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A DEAD 


LETTER. 


BY ELIZABETH G. ROBERTS. 


—9 HE fire-light 
dances and 
waves its orange 
streamers and 
holds high ‘jubi- 
lee in the tall 

old-fashioned Franklin 
stove, the delight of 
Matilda Dever’s comfort- 
loving heart. The parlor 
is very bright and cheery, 
as everything in Matilda’s 
neighborhood. is wont to 
be. The dark-red cur- 
tains are partly drawn, 
not quite excluding the rich autumn gloam- 
ing; a big deer-hound lies on the rug; a 
white-globed lamp burns on the square carved 
table. 

The light sparkles on Miss Dever’s lilac 
silk gown and gleams on the masses of gold- 
brown hair just threaded with gray over the 
temples. 

She is a very young-looking woman, for 
her fifty years; the rich color glows in her 
cheeks as brightly as a winter sunset; her 
brown eyes are bright and merry; only the 
lips, firm and tender, show signs of past sorrow 
in their set lines. 

A woman in whose nature imagination and 
practicality are blended. She has managed 
an extensive farm during the twenty years 
that have passed since her father’s death— 
managed it with a success which his earnest 
but ill-directed efforts never attained. She 
cannot remember her mother; and, since her 
father died, she has lived on at The Birches, 
with faithful Abigail to help with household 
duties, and many or few “hands” on the 
farm, as the season’s work might require. 

It has not been a solitary life, for the 
neighbors are of sociable disposition, and 
kinsfolk are thickly scattered through the 
country. She. is a fairly well-educated 
woman, having spent a large part of her girl- 
hood-at.a good school, and her taste for read- 
ing carries her over many hours that might 
otherwise be sad and lonely. 


She has been to a wedding-party to-day, 
at a neighboring farm, and, since her return 
late in the afternoon, has felt a strange 
reluctance to take off the festive garments 
and settle down to ordinary life. 

She refuses her tea, rises suddenly, goes 
upstairs, and wanders restlessly about. At 
last, in her aimless searching, she comes on 
an old brass-bound box, which she has not 
seen for years. It brings back hosts of sad 
and merry memories, for her dolls’ things are 
packed away in it, and it seems to her as if 
the ghost of her childhood is buried there— 
a gentle ghost, though, and one she need not 
fear. 

She takes off the faded cover almost rever- 
ently, and, finding the box locked, procures 
a hammer from her tool-chest and breaks the 
lock. Here she looks to find the old doll- 
dresses, for she remembers well with what 
layers of cedar and lumps of camphor they 
were protected, on that seventeenth birthday 
when she folded and put away these treasures 
of her childhood. 

But the first object that meets her eyes is 
a blue satin quilted bag with blue ribbon 
strings. She seizes it with a little ery, then 
hangs it over her arm as she carried it thirty 
years ago, and goes down to the parlor again. 
Abigail, disturbed in spirit by her mistress’s 
unusual behavior, has wheeled the big chair 
and the square table invitingly near the fire, 
and then, when she hears her approaching, 
flees to the kitchen to concoct something in 
the way of supper, wherewith to tempt her 
dear “ Miss Tildy’s” appetite. 

Matilda sits down in the arm-chair and 
gazes fixedly into the cheery fire. 

Thoughts, memories, dreams! They have 
been surging up so fast, from the moment her 
hands‘ touched that blue faded satin, that she 
has a strangely unsteady feeling, as if being 
borne away on ‘a flood of tumultuous emo- 
tions she has thought forever past. 

Lear, the great deer-hound, looks up 
uneasily and lays his'chin on her foot. With 
a sensation of having been brought back 
from a great distance, Matilda bends and 
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strokes his head; and Lear, relieved in his 
mind, goes snugly to sleep again. 

Thoughts, memories, dreams! They will 
not leave her. She has tried to forget; during 
all these years, she has tried to forget! She 
has lived a busy helpful life; she has been 
apparently happier than many a woman 
richer in home-love and home-ties. Well-to- 
do farmers have sought her hand, and found 
themselves met by a hasty rejection and a 
promise of friendship fulfilled with the loyal 
frank comradeship supposed by some to be 
possible only toa man. Women have found 
her sympathy warm and ready on every sub- 
ject but love; at the mention of that, they 
have always seen her harden at once—but 
whether from lack or superabundance of feel- 
ing, none has ever been able to decide. 

Sitting by the fire, this autumn evening, 
the long-ignored tenderness of her woman- 
hood asserts itself. Her cheeks flush, her 
eyes fill with tears. 

“T will remember,” she says at last, uncon- 
sciously speaking aloud; “I will remem- 
ber!” 

How many visions crowd about her! Dear 
faces, long passed from her sight, seem to 
smile at her and whisper old sweet words of 
household love. Scenes of her happy youth 
come back as if they were re-lived before 
her, and the voices of loved companions call 
through the silent room. Snatches of the 
old songs haunt her, and the fragrance of the 
hawthorn lane, filled with the echoes of girlish 
voices and the charm of summer dusk, is 
sweet to her senses. 

Then one evening seems to stand out clearly 
from all the others—the last evening that she 
wore the satin bag. 

She is at Lawyer Bassett’s party again, she 
and the two young cousins paying her a 
visit at the farm. She can see them now so 
clearly: Hilda, with her long yellow curls 
and sad blue eyes, and laughing light-hearted 
Marjorie, to whom the world is a happy joke. 
She has been dead these many years, poor 
little Marjorie, and sad enough before she 
died. 

And Philip Grail is leading Matilda again 
through the mazes of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
She can feel the clasp of his hand as they go 
gayly down the long room. She can see the 
eager light in his brown eyes, the tenderness 
in his smile, as he looks down at her from his 
height of six feet two. 
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Her muslin gown is blue, Philip’s favorite 
color, and he picked the hawthorn sprays 
which she wears in her hair. 

But Philip is going away, day after to-mor- 
row, to help an uncle who owns a great cattle- 
ranch out West, and everyone seems to have 
something to say to him; so the two never 
have a moment alone together. Now he is 
asking if he may see her home—asif he hadn’t 
seen her home from every party for over a year! 
Then she has thrown a little blue wrap over 
her head and shoulders, put her gloves in 
the blue satin bag and hung it over her arm, 
and is waiting impatiently for Marjorie to don 
her cloak. 

They go downstairs in a flock; she sees 
Philip near the door, but, before she reaches 
him, Joe Morehouse steps forward and asks 
if he “may have the pleasure of escorting” 
her. And she knows Philip is frowning, and 
gives Joe a bewitching smile as she refuses. 
It is so silly of Philip to be cross because she 
danced four times with Joe, who has just 
come home from college and is so full of fun. 

But, when Joe comes after them, with 
Marjorie and Hilda, and joins in their con- 
versation, Matilda begins to think him a very 
stupid boy. Philip grows silent, but she 
talks and laughs more than is her custom; 
she will not let him see how sorry she is that 
he is going away. 

Ah, how lovely the night is; the fields are 
flooded with silver moonlight, the drooping 
sprays of the elms are like misty fountains. 

Then they are at the door; the girls will 
not go in without her, Joe will not leave till 
Philip does. 

And Philip lives some miles away—she 
may not see him to-morrow; surely he will 
not go without some word of regret and— 
and friendship. 

But yes! There is only a long clasp of 
her hand, a whisper that she does not half 
hear, but thinks she catches the word 
“to-morrow,” and Philip and Joe go down 
the path together. 

Then the three girls go up softly to Hilda’s 
quaint chintz-curtained room. How pretty 
it is, with its alcoves and deep windows, its 
bright painted walls and polished mahogany 
furniture. 

The younger girls are full of spirits and 
ready for an hour’s talk. Marjorie spies a 
box, with a pattern in shining brass nails on 
the top, and wants to know what is in it. So 
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Matilda gets the key and lets her look for 
herself. It proves to be only dolls’ clothes ; 
but Marjorie inspects them with interest, 
while Matilda wearily throws aside her finery 
and leaves it to put away in the morning. 
She goes to sleep with the girls’ voices sound- 
ing in her ears. Presently they pile the 
things back in the box, lock and put it away, 
and all is still. 

In the morning, when she puts away her 
dress, the satin bag is missing. She does not 
look very carefully, for Uncle Jim comes to 
take Hilda and Marjorie home, and the 
bag is quite forgotten in the excitement of 
parting. 

Afternoon, and no sign of Philip. Perhaps 
she was mistaken in that whisper: perhaps 
that was his farewell, and she may not see him 
any more. 

Her mother, with a mother’s magic sympa- 
thy, sees that something is wrong, and says 
gently: 

“You'd better go for a stroll, dearie, this 
lovely afternoon ; you’re not fit for anything, 
after your late hours.” 

So she gets her hat and walks away, taking 
the direction in which Philip would come— 
if he came. She goes on and on till she has 
nearly reached the hawthorn lane. It is 
almost tea-time; he cannot be coming now. 
Wounded pride and keen disappointment 
bring the tears to her eyes. She brushes them 
hastily away. 

There are footsteps behind her, and in 
another moment Joe, flushed with haste and 
triumphant at having overtaken her, is at 
her side. In terror lest he may perceive 
that she has been crying, she greets him 
merrily and appears unusually pleased with 
his company. 

They pass along the lane, walking slowly, 
Joe with his most devoted air filling her 
hands with flowers and begging for one in 
his coat. She pins a little bunch on for him, 
and, just as she turns away, sees Philip at 
the further end of the lane, looking at them 
grimly. She bows and smiles a little stiffly, 
feeling uncertain whether he is coming to see 
her or not. And he lifts his hat gravely, 
hesitates a moment, and walks away. 

Oh, if she might but call to him as her 
heart calls; if he might but hear the cry of 
her heart as she stands, straight and proud 
and pale, looking after him! 

She does not remember much about the 
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walk home, except that she is quiet, and Joe 
is very kind and says something about seeing 
her soon again. She is very full of merri- 
ment at tea, and keeps all the children 
laughing, though her father’s eyes have 
a questioning look that disturbs her glee a 
little. 

And, the next day, Philip goes away. 

And this blue faded bag, found to-day in 
the little box so long forgotten, has brought 
back the old days, the dear dead days, to 
confront her with tidings of love that could 
not die. 

Mechanically, she empties its contents in 
her lap. 

A knot of ribbon fallen from her shoulder 
and put here for safety, a pair of crumpled 
gloves, a yellow handkerchief, and—what is 
this folded paper? Some old letter, perhaps; 
but she has few correspondents in these days. 
She unfolds it, and her hands shake as she 
recognizes the faded writing. Leaning nearer 
to the lamp, she reads the words written more 
than thirty years ago: 


“DEAREST TILLY: You must know that 
I love you, though I have never told you so. 
I never could: the words seemed driven 
away by your bright eyes and merry laugh. 
But I do, Tilly, with all my heart; and, if 
you will wait for me, I’ll work hard to make 
you a home, and work will be pleasure for 
your sake. If you love me even just a little, 
meet me in the hawthorn lane to-morrow at 
four, and give me your promise. 


“Faithfully yours, PHILIP.” 


If she love him just a little! 

Oh, Philip! Philip! If you could see her 
now—you, who left her in a fit of jealous 
anger and wounded dignity—you, who mar- 
ried a rich heartless woman and scorned 
yourself that you could not forget Matilda 


Dever’s warm blithe heart: whose love 
would you think had been best and truest— 
hers or yours—in the dear old days? 

Her head is buried in her hands; great 
sobs shake her from head to foot ; the pent-up 
anguish of love and longing, unsealed by the 
boyish words of her lost lover, bursts forth 
unchecked, and the barrier of years and sepa- 
ration is as nothing in the tempest of her 
grief. 

The clock ticks on; an hour passes, she 
leans back in her chair, worn out with weep- 
ing, her hands clasped tightly as she wonders, 
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wonders, what Philip’s. life has been during 
all these years. 

Abigail comes in, on her way to bed, a 
candle in oné hand, a newspaper and a plate 
of thin bread and butter in the other. 

Her reproachful glance turns to one of the 
greatest astonishment. as she sees that her 
mistress has been crying. 

“Dear land, Miss Tilly, are you sick, or 
what are troublin’ you? Let me get you a 
cup of pepper tea, and you'll be better in no 
time, and go to bed, like a good girl, dear.” 

Matilda laughs her old hearty laugh, at the 
mention of Abigail’s universal remedy; but 
she declines both it and the bread and butter. 

“Thank you,. Abigail,” she says, gently; 
“T am not ill,and I really don’t want any- 
thing. I’ve been looking over some old 
things this evening, and they brought back 
my young days too vividly. Don’t. worry 
about me, but go to bed, like a good soul. 
Good-night.” 

The tone means dismissal, but Abigail 
lingers and hesitates. 

“Mr, Parker—he were here this evenin’; 
he’s—he’s awful lonely, poor old feller, since 
his brother married.” 

Here Abigail waits, as if for a reply or a 
question; but Miss Tilly sits looking into 
the fire with most unusual obtuseness, so the 
maid continues : 

“He brought this ’ere paper to show you. 
He said he thought as how Mr. Grail were a 
friend of yours when he were a boy, and he 
thought you might like to see the notice. 
But maybe you better not read .it to-night.” 

Matilda’s eyes are attentive enough now. 
She takes the paper hastily. 

“Good-night, Abigail. Thank you very 
much, Don’t wait. any longer.” 

Abigail goes out with a disapproving shake 
of the head, and Matilda turns to the paper. 


I HOLD ‘a scroll upon my knee 

Wonderingly, 
The history of the great world’s part— 
A woman’s heart. 






Backward and forward I must read, 
And what the meed? 

Little the meed, and less the gain, 

Knowledge, pain; 
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It is a Chicago weekly, with one sentence 
marked in red pencil : 

““On the 2d inst., at his residence on 
Street, Philip Grail, in the fiftythird year of 
his age. New Brunswick (Canada) papers 
please copy.” 

For a moment, a great exultation sweeps 
across her soul. He is hers again! He is 
hers! He crowned her with the first strong 
love of his youth—he is hers now by the 
right of that first holy love. He is hers by 
the mighty love she has borne him so long, 
by the sure knowledge she feels that none 
could love him better, by the claim of her 
deathless patience, by her life of faith to a 
lost hope. 

Then the lonely human longing comes over 
her again, unavailing regret, turbulent, sor- 
row, pity for him and for herself. 

The fire flickers, fades, and dies; still the 
fires of love and memory burn fiercely in the 
heart of the lonely watcher, and all her life 
since he left her seems naught to be remem- 
bered, and the days when he was near her 
are as if they belonged to the present. 

Philip! Philip! In the noisy Western 
city, your widow plans her mourning and the 
shape of her dainty caps; and, in a far New 
Brunswick farm-house, the gray dawn brings 
sleep to a weary woman who has watched 
and wept the long night through for your 
dear sake. And lo! her-hair is white from 
the sorrow of her vigil, and the tears are 
undried on the wan cheeks that were yester- 
day so bright. But a smile curves her firm 
lips, a restfully sweet expression has replaced 
the old brightness that was sometimes almost 
hard. 

For she knows’ now that Philip loved her, 
and she believes that some day they shall 
meet in that home, longed for of all men, 
where sorrow and parting cannot come. 





Wakened chords and a grander theme; 
A broken dream; 

A broader life, yet a heavier heart, 

Its greater part. 


Still, through all the weight and woe 
Doth gleam and glow, 


Like jeweled ‘threads, gift from above, 
The love of love. 


A LADY OF LABOR. 


BY MISS KENT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 487. 


CHAPTER V. 
RMISTEAD called very soon 
gs» again at the Milnes farm, 
fy and this time he came in 
D, a handsome turn-out with 
., a high-stepping silken- 
coated steed, and asked 
Christabel to drive with 
him. 
3 It would have seemed 
9 impossible to hit on a more 
auspicious occasion to make the 
proposition; for it was a lovely 
June day, and the mistress of the 
mansion, whom he had met at the 
gate on her way to visit a neighbor, had 
informed him that Christabel had nothing 
in the world to do. 

“She can go a buggy-riding jest as well as 
not,” voluble Mrs. Milnes had added, when 
Armistead informed her of his reason for 
coming, “and she ought to be obliged to you 
for thinkin’ of her. She’s all dressed, too; 
for she was a-meanin’ to walk to the village, 
’cause the men-folks is away to-day and won’t 
get back till dark, so you see you’ve jest hit 
the nail on the head this time. You couldn’t 
ha’ planned it better if ye’d ben one of them 
memory-readers or mind-readers or somethin’ 
that Chrissy was a-readin’ to me about, last 
night, in the newspaper.” 

Encouraging as all this information had 
been, Armistead discovered that good Mrs. 
Milnes had reckoned without taking into 
account her young friend’s proclivity toward 
inexplicable vagaries and caprices. Christa- 
bel received him pleasantly enough, but 
evinced no special cordiality ; and, when he 
made his errand known, she declined the 
invitation politely but with decision. 

Armistead looked deeply disappointed, and 
felt more disappointed even than he looked. 
But it was not in his nature easily to relin- 
quish any purpose, and he had set his heart 
on the drive. 

“Tt is such a beautiful afternoon—the very 
perfection of June weather,” he pleaded. 


Christabel assented to this declaration, 
though there was a contumacious expression 
in her eyes which warned him that she would 
have denied it if she could, and indeed she 
followed her assent by a few words of dis- 
paragement. 
rather too ‘warm, though, for com- 


“ It’s 
fort.” 

“Why, the air is delightful,” Armistead 
said, 

A soft zephyr at this instant floated across 
the piazza in which they were standing, 
bearing the odor of blossoms and delicious 
wood-scents, and offered a proof so convinc- 
ing of the truth of the young man’s state- 
ment that Christabel hastened to say: 

“T meant the sun—the air is pleasant, but 
the sun is rather hot.” ' 

“Indeed, no! See those lovely fleecy 
clouds that go floating over him every few 
minutes, and cast such long cool shadows,” 
Armistead persisted. 

Christabel’s eyes followed the sweep of his 
hand; she could not deny the presence of the 
clouds or the shadows, so she only said: 

“Tt’s hot whenever the sun comes out, and 
he does that every few minutes.” 

“But my carriage has a top; I can put it 
up,” said Armistead, half vexed, yet forced 
to laugh. ; 

“Tt won’t be necessary,” returned Christa- 
bel. “I amvery much obliged to you for the 
invitation, but I have told you I can’t go.” 

“You haven’t a thing to do!” he cried. 

“Indeed! You speak with great certainty,” 
she said; “may I ask how you happen to 
know?” 

“Because I met Mrs. Milnes at the gate, 
and she told me so,” he cried, triumphantly. 

“She meant, probably, that I had nothing 
to do about the house or for her,” said 
Christabel; “but sometimes, like other 
people, I have things to do for myself.” 

“You were only going to the village,” 
he rejoined. “I am quoting Mrs. Milnes 
again.” 

“T don’t’ mean to go to the village, in 
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spite of that,” said Christabel, laughing, but 
evidently in earnest. 

“You are not going to the village and 
you won’t drive?” said Armistead, in a 
querying tone. 

“ Thanks—no.” 

“And yet you like driving.” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“ Yes,” said Armistead, reproachfully, “you 
don’t refuse when a great river calls for you. 
I wish that I had been named ‘Pison’ or 
‘ Hiddekel.’” 

Christabel laughed; she knew he alluded 
to the fact that Euphrates Wood—the young 
man who had addressed her on the day of 
the trial—had been taking her about a good 
deal of late. 

“Either name would be very attractive, 
I am sure,” she said. 

“You would go with me then, wouldn’t 
you?” asked Armistead. 

+ “I might,” Christabel admitted; “espe- 
cially if you were engaged to a volcano, 
as Euphrates is.” 

It was Armistead’s turn to laugh. 

“Ts he, really?” 

“Yes, really. To Etna— Armstrong,” 
Christabel explained. “They do not want 


their engagement known, so Etna turns him 


over to me occasionally. We three have 
known each other all our lives, and have 
always been .friends.” 

“Well,” cried Armistead, “when rivers 
run up-hill, overcoming even mountains, 
nothing should be impossible to man. This 
confessio#i is the most encouraging thing 
I have heard from you, and I need 
encouragement.” 

Christabel blushed, and was angry with 
herself for blushing. Her vexation did not 
lessen the crimson glow—-rather increased it, 
indeed—and the consciousness of this fact 
trebled her annoyance and rendered her 
still more obdurate. So Armistead coaxed 
in vain, and finally departed, wearing a face 
suggestive of the words of a fellow-sufferer : 
“She hath grown cold whose kindness won me 

to her. 
Wherefore is this? 
Wishing them more, I find her favors fewer. 
What is amiss?” 

From the beginning of their acquaintance, 
she had resolved that she would not let 
Armistead make love to her; but she had 
not reckoned on his personal influence as 
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an obstacle to be overcome in carrying out 
this resolution. She now realized, with sur- 
prise and vexation, that it had become such. 
She discovered, too, that she sympathized 
with him, and shrank, more than she ever 
had in any similar case, from inflicting the 
mortification of a repulse. 

“ Because he is handsome,” she thought, 
“and well dressed, and flatters me cleverly, 
I must needs begin to feel sorry for him— 
to believe all that he says— 

“*To blush with delight when he gives me 
a smile, 
And tremble with fear at his frown.’” 

She repeated the sentimental quotation 
aloud, on purpose to irritate herself, and 
succeeded in her design, though the appli- 
cation of the lines to her own case was 
an absurd exaggeration. Christabel’s nature 
held nothing akin to that of the sentimental 
heroine of the poem; but she wanted to 
rouse her own pride to the point militant, 
and this extreme way of viewing the cir- 
cumstances helped her to do it. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE rebuff he had received might have 
discouraged a less determined wooer; but 
Armistead claimed kinship with that Armi- 
stead who kept the flag “still there,” and 
had no idea of giving in. 

The very next Sunday found him partici- 
pating in the exercises of the district Sunday- 
school in which Christabel was a teacher. 

When the lessons were over and the 
scholars dismissed, he asked Miss Lyndon 
to accept his company home. She refused 
curtly, without even offering the slightest 
excuse, and walked away with the first of 
her rural admirers who presented himself. 

She supposed that, after a repulse so public, 
Armistead would cease to visit her; but he 
appeared at the house within two days, look- 
ing handsomer and more resolute than ever. 

Feminine intuition warned Christabel that 
an offer was hovering about her. “The pair 
of mittens” had not been accepted; she 
would be obliged to deal with him without 
gloves. 

But she kept Cleveland, Mrs. Milnes’s 
youngest child, in the parlor, petting and 
playing with him in her most affectionate 
fashion. The ungrateful infant, however, 
soon gave her cause to regret this rash pro- 
ceeding. The boy got off her lap, went over 
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to Armistead, and leaned against his knee, 
gazing intently into the gentleman’s unsym- 
pathetic fave. 

“ Kistabel’s got a picture of you,” he said. 

“I think you are mistaken about that,” 
Armistead replied, carelessly. 

Christabel felt her cheeks turn crimson; 
but, before she could interfere to prevent 
further indiscretion on the part of her small 
tormentor, he exclaimed belligerently : 

“She has, too! Haven’t you, Kis?” 

Christabel longed to smother the child; 
but, since this could not be done, she man- 
aged to turn her blushing face so that it was 
out of Armistead’s range of vision as she 
said : 

“Youdon’t know one picture from another, 
Cleveland; that is what deceives you.” 


“T do, too!” exclaimed the child, indigna-, 


tion at this unjust charge rendering him 
obstinate. “I’m going to ask ma.” 

“ Never mind,” said Christabel. 

But he paid no attention—ran into the 
adjoining room and to the foot of the stairs, 
bawling: 


“Ma! Isay, ma!” 


“ What?” responded his mother, from the 


room above. 

Christabel sprang up to shut the door; but 
Armistead, quicker than she, got in the way 
and made a face of mock suffering as the 
door slammed against him. 

Cleveland eyed them both with grave sur- 
prise. 

“ You Cleve!” shouted Mrs. Milnes, “what 
do you want?” 

Cleveland lifted his voice again : 

“Ain’t Kis got a picture of Lee?” 

“ Yes, she has, an’ you know it. Now, you 
go on away and let ma get to sleep, else it’ll 
be the worse for you when I come down.” 

Cleveland smiled triumphantly and scam- 
pered away. Christabel would have got to 
him and stopped his mouth sooner, but 
Armistead had kept his stand between her 
and the door. As the child disappeared, 
she went back to her seat and Armistead 
followed. 

“How did you get the picture?” he 
demanded, seating himself opposite and 
quite close. 

Christabel laughed. She leaned back in 
her chair and bit her lip. 

“T came by it honestly,” she said, at 
length. 

VoL. C—2. 
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“You look awfully guilty,” he rejoined, 
gravely shaking his head. “If you weren’t 
80, I should have one of you. ‘Fair exchange 
is no robbery.’” 

“There is no robbery in the case,” said 
Christabel. 

“But you don’t account for having it,” 
he replied. 

“That is very easy to do, however,” said 
Christabel. “The photograph was given to 
me by a lady who adored the original, and 
unreasonably expected others to do likewise.” 

Armistead remained silent, looking pro- 
foundly puzzled. 

Christabel, dimpling, wondered if he were 
mentally reviewing some list of ladies with 
whom he had exchanged photographs, and 
thought: “No doubt he has, with scores.” 

“A young lady?” he asked, suddenly. 

“Would any but a very young lady be 
so foolish?” she retorted, with a sarcastic 
smile. 

“You needn’t be quite so hard on a 
fellow,” he cried, keeping perfectly good- 
natured under her raillery. “Tell me who 
gave you the picture.” 

“There is no necessity, that I can see,” 
she said, provokingly. 

“Well, I can find out from Mrs. Milnes,” 
he rejoined. 

“No, you can’t,” said Christabel, laughing 
outright. “She thinks you gave it to me, 
though I assured her positively that you did 
not.” 

“ How long have you had it?” he asked, 
magesterially, giving her a searching glance. 

“Too long!” she replied, in a mock dolor- 
ous tone, while the dimples about her mouth 
grew more numerous and more delicious. 

“Then give it back to me,” he suggested. 

“Oh, I cannot,” she said, struggling hard 
to look serious. “I keep it in remembrance 
of one who ‘loved not wisely, but too well.’” 

“The mischief you do!” cried Armistead, 
laughing. “ Let me see the thing, at least!” 

“Oh, no; that might tell the whole melan- 
choly tale, which must not be told.” _ 

“Lee!” said Cleveland, from the piazza, 
“the photogro is in her writing-desk!” 

Armistead jumped up and hurried toward 
the table on which the desk stood, for Christ- 
abel had been writing when he entered. 

In vain she forbade him to open the desk, 
and tried to get hold of it. 

“T won’t read your love-letters,” he said, 
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keeping her away with one hand, while with 
the other he rapidly turned over the papers. 

“You have no right to touch my things!” 
she cried, trying in vain to make her voice 
sound indignant. 

“No; but I have a right to my own 
photograph,” he replied, laughing. 

“Tt isn’t yours—it is mine! It was given 
to me!” 

“Tt belonged to me originally,” he said, 
“and I never gave any person permission 
to give it to you; therefore it is contraband 
property, and I have a right to seize it 
wherever it is to be found.” 

“That’s not logic,” she replied; “and, 
if it is law, it is a very poor one.” 

“Ah!” Armistead exclaimed, without heed- 
ing her protest. ‘‘ Here it is!” 
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“Two years?” echoed Armistead, wonder- 
ingly. 

“Mrs. Monette was so good to me!” pur- 
sued Christabel. “She taught me music, 
gave me the freedom of her library—oh! I 
can’t begin to tell the extent of her kind- 
ness.” 

“You might have told me before,” he said, 
reproachfully. His voice and manner warned 
Christabel that she was treading on unsafe 
ground; she hastened to get back to raillery 
and jesting. 

“But, nearly perfect as she was, Mrs. 
Monette had one fault: she would make eye- 
sight a burden by hanging pictures of you 
everywhere.” 

“Oh!” interpolated Armistead. 

“Yes, indeed!” continued Christabel. 


With a triumphant laugh, he held up the ,“She had them in all the seven stages, save 


photograph, turning the face toward the 
discomfited Christabel. His eye was caught 
by some lines and a date written on the back 
in a woman’s hand. With an exclamation 
of surprise, Armistead stood still, studying the 
words on the card, while Christabel retreated 
to her chair and began winding up a ball of 
worsted that had fallen from the table. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THERE was a moment’s silence in the 
room; Christabel could hear her heart beat, 
so oddly fluttered and breathless did she 
feel. Then Armistead moved a little nearer, 
and their glances met. 

“Tt is my aunt’s writing,” he said, with 
strong emphasis on the verb. “I couldn’t 
believe my own eyes, at first.” 

“ Disappointed, aren’t you?” said Christa- 
bel, laughing, though chagrined and dreading 
further discoveries. 

“And it was my aunt gave you this?” 
he continued. 

“Yes, it was,” replied Christabel, shortly. 

“Why did you never tell me that you 
knew her?” Armistead asked. 

“ Didn’t 1?’ Christabel queried, as if try- 
ing to remember. 

“You know very well you never did,” he 
said. “ When was it?” 

“Oh, I worked for her two years—the 
happiest two years of my life,” Christabel 
explained, a sudden eagerness ringing 
through her voice; for it was a pleasure 
te be able at last to talk of the woman she 
loved so dearly. . 


one. There was bald-headed babyhood, in 
an open-work frock tied over the dimpled 
shoulders with satin ribbon; arrogant adoles- 
cence, in an elegant quilted dressing-gown ; 
mustachioed manhood, wearing the ‘ pale cast 
of thought.’ I regret to say the series 
always reminded one that ‘ill weeds grow 
apace.’ ” 

Her raillery was exercised in vain—awak- 
ened memory showed in Armistead’s eyes; a 
smile, exasperating to Christabel from its very 
tenderness, touched his lips. 

“Aunt Ellen thought all the world of you, 
too,” he said; “I had quite forgotten the 
fact, but she wrote to me about you.” 

“What did she write?” Christabel asked, 
blushing deeply. “It’s no matter, though,” 
she added, quickly ; but he chose to tell. 

“She wished that I could see you,” Armi- 
stead rejoined ; “she declared that to see you 
was to love you, and love but you forever, and 
some similar facts.” 

““ Facts’ which you, of course, took the 
liberty of doubting,” said Christabel, laugh- 
ing lightly. 

Armistead gazed hard at her; she met his 
gaze with one as steady, though her color rose 
again. She looked very lovely, with that 
deep rose-pink in her cheeks, her large eyes 
alight, her pretty mouth smiling proudly. 

“T take the liberty of doubting that you 
knew what I thought,” he observed, but face 
and voice betrayed a certain sudden discom- 
posure. 

“Confess!”, said Christabel. “Did you 
not write back something like this: ‘Dear 
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aunt—I know that a good servant is a rare 
bird in our country; but your raptures over 
Miss L—— make me fear that the “neat- 
handed Phyllis” has been putting potions in 
your tea, thereby biasing your usually just 
judgment.’ ” 

Armistead laughed, but there was a shade 
of embarrassment on his features. 

“T don’t remember what I wrote,” he said, 
trying to speak carelessly: “ any nonsensical 
jest that happened to come into my head, I 
dare say.” 

Christabel went to the table and took from 
her desk an envelope, long sealed, saying : 

“ Happily, I’m able to refresh your mem- 
ory. Here is a copy of your reply. Mrs. 
Monette put your letter into the wrong 
envelope by mistake, and gave it to me to 
read, supposing it to be one from her 
daughter.” 

“Oh!” Armistead ejaculated, involuntarily. 

“She used to give me yours to read, 
sometimes,” Christabel went on, pitilessly ; 
“so I did not perceive the blunder until 
I had read this. Of course, I never let 
Mrs. Monette know that she had made the 
mistake.” 

Dismay overspread Armistead’s face, but 
he silently took the envelope which Christ- 
abel offered him and broke the seal. 

This was what the unfortunate young man 
read—a terrible proof of the old Latin 
proverb that written words remain: “As for 
your scheme of having me marry your 
present iady of labor, aunt, it is a fearfully 
incongruous one. Can’t you look a little 
higher than the kitchen, in choosing a 
bride for your ‘favorite nephew’? Even 
a country school-mistress—prim, precise, 
and pedantic—would suit me better than 
a hired girl. If you want me to marry, 
hunt me up a lady with soft white hands 
like your own, and a mind accustomed to 
rise above the drudgery of existence. 
{ wouldn’t have you rob any knight of 
labor of his proper mate on my account.” 

Pleasant, for a proud-spirited pretty girl 
to come under the lash of such words as 
these ! 

Armistead’s face burned under Christabel’s 
demure glance. She looked uncommonly 
sweet and gentle, for a woman scorned—her 
manner gave her unhappy admirer a gleam 
of comfort. 

“These senseless words,” he said, tearing 
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the sheet, “ were written five years ago, when 
I was an empty-headed Loy just out of 
college—and out too early.” 

He gazed anxiously at Christabel, who was 
arranging fallen rose-leaves in a pattern on 
the table. 

“Five years are not so very long,” was 
all she said. 

“Miss Lyndon,” Armistead exclaimed, 
growing pale, “you know that I love you!” 

“And you know that I haven’t desired 
any such ‘amende honorable,’” returned 
Christabel, quickly. “I showed you the 
letter in the hope of avoiding the compli- 
ment you have just paid me.” 

“You despise me so that you don’t want 
me to say I love you?” he demanded. 

“Oh, I leave despising to my betters,” 
said Christabel, with a fine show of humility 
which was inexpressibly exasperating. 

“Tf you had judged me solely by that 
contemptible letter,” said Armistead, “you 
wouldn’t have tolerated me as a friend 
even.” 

“ Haven’t I tried by every means in a girl’s 
power to—” 

She left her sentence unfinished. 

“To get rid of me?” suggested Armistead, 
bitterly. “You hate me, then? All my try- 
ing to win your love has been in vain?” 

Christabel’s cheeks showed a _ sudden 
scarlet; her glance covered him with dis- 
dain. : 

“T suppose, Mr. Armistead,” she said, in 
her lowest tone, “that you think a gentleman 
could not refuse to try to marry me without 
incurring my hatred. Such «a humiliating 
view of my conduct is just what I might 
have expected from you.” 

“T meant despise,” declared the unlucky 
Armistead, aghast at his blunder. 

“No, you said what you thought. You 
have always in reality regarded me from your 
pride of caste, always measured my mind by 
the menial employment by which I live. I 
don’t care for that, but I abhor pretense!” 

“Miss Lyndon,” urged the unhappy lover, 
“have I ever said a word to you that did not 
show respeci and love?” 

“You have said a great many words I 
didn’t want to hear,” retorted Christabel. 
“Ts it because I am a hired girl and an 
orphan that you persist in attentions which 
you know I don’t desire?” 

“Well, I haven’t deserved that, I am 
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sure,” cried Armistead, fuming, as he took 
up his hat. 

“Oh, blame me for it all,” returned Chris- 
tabel, with a girlish pettishness oddly at vari- 
ance with her late self-contained manner. 

Armistead went away, furious and unutter- 
ably miserable; Christabel, conscious of 
having been hasty, unreasonable, and unjust, 
would have taken a good cry, but for her 
troublesome pride, which was always leading 
her into error and then refusing her the relief 
of her repentance. She would not cry, and 


she assured herself that she felt glad the 
dilemma had at length come to an end. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Axsout a week later, Christabel received 
a letter which this same troublesome pride 
caused her to hesitate a long while before 
opening. The superscription of this epistle 
was in Armistead’s hand. 

“TIT ought to send it back unopened,” 
thought Christabel. “ But then he will think 
me sore over that other letter!” 

It isa poor pride that won’t work both ways, 
especially when one’s curiosity is roused. So 
Christabel opened the envelope. She found 
no love-letter. Armistead wrote to inform 
her that a mining company was desirous of 
leasing or purchasing eighty acres of land 
which she owned ‘and which had been hith- 
erto worthless to her, as it was unfit for 
farming. Armistead warned her not to sell 
at a low figure; advising her, rather, to lease 
the tract, and giving her the most explicit 
advice as to the terms which would best serve 
her interests. 

Christabel felt deeply the obligation under 
which this communication placed her. Had 
it not been for Armistead’s kind thoughtful- 
ness, the company might have bought her 
little inheritance for a mere song; she would 
not have dreamed of the profit which a good 
lease might secure to her. But oh, to be 
forced to accept this help from the man she 
had treated with such harshness! It was a 
piece of humble-pie such as Christabel had 
never before eaten, even in her ten years of 
servitude. Following the advice and instruc- 
tions in this letter might result in making 
her independently rich; no brother or father 
could have looked more thoughtfully after 
her future. 

She would be obliged to write to him! 
What should she say? 
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“How I wish that I had shown more 
sense when he was last here,” she thought, 
in despair of ever getting a note written to 
Armistead which would be neither ungrate- 
fully cold nor mercenarily warm. 

She finally wrote meekly that she was 
infinitely obliged to Mr. Armistead, and 
should gladly avail herself of his advice. 

The transaction proved successful beyond 
Christabel’s wildest hopes. The company 
were astounded to find Miss Lyndon so well 
informed as to her own interests. 

As soon as they had secured the lease, 
they began work on her land. Armistead 
became the head of the company, and 
Christabel had the painful pleasure of per- 
ceiving that for her sake he was pushing 
the work of development as rapidly as 
possible; nothing else could explain his 
almost constant presence at the “diggings,” 
his unsparing expenditure for their mainte- 
nance. He already owned large shares in 
mines which yielded certain and heavy 
royalties, and he had never supervised them 
personally. 

Christabel had fairly to live on humble- 
pie during that season, though Armistead 
never forced the unpalatable diet on her; 
he kept away from the house, and the two 
rarely saw each other. 

“Tf he had been in earnest, he could very 
easily have made this mining a pretext for 
coming back,” Christabel thought. “Though, 
after what I said—” 

She flushed and sighed, then added: 

“T suppose he has gone back to his 
original opinion respecting hired girls; I 
don’t blame him.” 

So Christabel grew more and more 
unhappy, in spite of the fact that lead 
was struck on the Wahoo Diggings in 
such paying quantities as brought her 
royalties up to a hundred dollars a week. 

She made her home with Mrs. Milnes— 
“no more a servant, nor yet a child”; but 
she was alone in the world, and the good 
couple were fond of her. 

With a sense of the irony of fate, Christ- 
abel watched her hands zrow white and 
soft. under the effect of that excellent cos- 
metic, idleness. She read much, worked at 
her music—a piano having been the first 
luxury to which she treated herself—and 
kept constantly occupied; but her restless- 
ness increased, and each day seemed sadder 
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than its predecessor—verily, the vanity of 
riches had been speedily brought home to 
her. 

CHAPTER IX. 

ONE afternoon, a party of acquaintances 
called at the house, to ask her to do the 
honors of the “diggings” for them. 

Christabel put on the very prettiest new 
dress and hat and gloves that her new 
and abundant wardrobe could furnish; she 
meant, if possible, to see Armistead and to 
take advantage of the opportunity to express 
her sense of the obligation which weighed 
so heavily on her mind. 

However, when they arrived at the mine, 
Armistead was nowhere visible. After look- 
ing at the immense engine and the various 
other appliances, Christabel’s party went to 
inspect a shaft where mineral had been lately 
struck. Other visitors were there; among 
them, a hardware dealer from the city. He 
was looking down into the shaft. 

“What’s Lee Armistead doing down 
there?” he asked. “He doesn’t work in 
the diggings, does he?” 

“No,” replied one of the miners. “ Pete 
here wus below, but he got sick and had 
to come up a spell. The boss went down 
to look at the rock, an’ took a notion to fill 
the tub hisself.” 

“Are there damps in the shaft?” Christ- 
abel asked, suddenly filled with fear. 

“No, ma’am,” said the miner named Pete. 
“?Twusn’t damps that made me sick. I’ve 
been agerin’—wus agerin’ before I come 
here.” 

Christabel thought the dark, wet, smoky 
shaft a poor resort for an ague patient. 

“Hoist!” cried Armistead, from below. 

The man at the windlass drew up the 
heavy tub filled with rock and ore. As it 
came swinging to a level with the landing- 
platform, the hardware man, eager to assist, 
seized hold of it, but, being as ignorant as 
he was officious, caught, instead of the 
handle, the “lazy-pin” which fastened the 
rope to the tub. The pin came out. 

“Look out!” yelled all the miners, in 
accents of horror. 

Christabel uttered a heart-rending cry, as 
the tub flew down the shaft with lightning- 
like rapidity. 

Christabel did not faint; unconsciousness 
would have been a blessing in that moment of 
unspeakable agony, but she never did faint, 
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“What in thunder are you about, up 
there?” cried Armistead, from below, in a 
voice filled with the liveliest resentment. 

Then the chilled current of Christabel’s 
life recommenced to flow ; sick with emotion, 
she sank down on a pile of rock. 

The miners asked Armistead if he were hurt. 

“No,” came the reply; “but by George! 
that isn’t the fault of someone up there.” 

Excited explanations and congratulations 
were shouted down to him, and the unhappy 
hardware man, white and limp as a rag from 
fright at his own thoughtless deed, was the 
object of intense indignation. 

-Armistead had fortunately been already 
“looking out,” as the tub went up. He had 
heard the voices of strangers around the 
shaft, and had stood back against the side 
of it, trying to discover if Christabel were 
really one of the visitors. When he saw 
the tub start on its downward course, he 
shrank as close as he could to the wall— 
taking up, he afterward said, no more room 
than a shadow might have required. So the 
only damage done by the falling tub was 
the splintering of the tools on the bottom of 
the shaft—a piece of destruction which the 
hardware man was the very one to repair. 

“Why don’t you come up?” called the 
men. 

“Send the pin down, and I’ll send this 
tub up first,” said Armistead. 

This was more than Christabel could bear. 
She went to the shaft and looked over the 
edge. 

“Mr. Armistead!” she called. 

Her voice was faint, but a very slight 
sound of that voice sufficed to attract Armi- 
stead’s attention. He glanced up quickly 
and took off his hat. 

“You there, Miss Lyndon?” 

His face showed pale, down in the gloom 
of the shaft. 

“T wish you would come up first,” said 
Christabel. 

Armistead put his foot in the rope and 
gave the signal to hoist; in a few instants, 
he stood on level ground. 

“Must do whatever the mistress of the 
mine orders,” he said, gayly, coming over 
to Christabel, who was standing back from 
the shaft. Then, struck by the pallor of her 
face, he added : 

“Tt is too bad that you should have had 
such a fright.” 
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“ Purty nigh skeered her to death,” said an 
old miner. “The other gells didn’t ketch on 
time enough to holler, but she did.” 

Christabel had seen enough of the mines 
to last her the rest of her life. 

“T will take you home in my buggy, if you 
will allow me, Miss Lyndon,” said Armistead ; 
- “you don’t look fit to walk.” 

Christabel meekly accepted his offer; her 
pride had had a dreadful fall—it went down 
with that tub! 

She and Armistead were soon driving away 
from the scene of her torture. He was very 
devoted, and Christabel took courage to scold 
him. ° 

“Why were you down there, anyhow?” 
she asked, reproachfully. “There was no 
need of if.” 

“T went down to examine the rocks,’’ said 
Armistead. 

Christabel remained silent for atime. She 
had something to ask, but she was horribly 
ashamed to betray the feeling which would 
not let her repress the request. 

“T wish you wouldn’t go down into the 
shafts,” she said, timidly. Then, with sudden 
resolution, she added: “Promise me that 
you won’t, hereafter.” 

“ Why, there’s no more danger for me than 
for anyone else,” returned Armistead, looking 
keenly at her. 


HER 


BY CLARA 


Twas like a gentle purling stream, 
That started fair 

With sunny sky and southern breeze, 

And shady overarching trees, 

And flowery banks, where came the bees 
To banquet there. 


As years went by, it slowly gained 
A broader flow. 
Sometimes ’twixt giant rocks it ran, 
Sometimes ’twas hid from sky and sun 
By vapory clouds both wild and dun, 
That hovered low. 


God gave it her, else had it seemed 
A useless thing. 
At times, its bed was almost dry ; 
Anon, I may not tell you why 
It seemed to flow impetuously 
As mountain spring. 
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She flushed hotly under his gaze. 

“Don’t you care anything for your own 
life?” she inquired. 

“Why should I, since it isn’t to be a happy 
one?” he rejoined. 

“Why shouldn’t it be happy?” Christabel 
questioned, in a very low tone. 

“That is a pretty question from you!” he 
cried. “Since you don’t know, though, I’ll 
tell you: Because the girl I love won’t be 
my wife!” 

Christabel suddenly became interested in 
the view from her side of the carriage— 
which view consisted of a dense wall of 
black-jack trees. 

“Tf you really love me,” she said, “you 
ought to grant the only thing I’ve ever asked 
of you.” 

“T’m almost discouraged trying to prove 
my love for you,” replied Armistead. 

“You think that you have done enough 
for me?” she questioned. “It is true, I do 
owe you everything; but this is the only 
thing I’ve ever asked you to do for me.” 

“Tf I promise you to keep out of the mines, 
will you promise to marry me?” cried Armi- 
stead. 

“Yes,” Christabel whispered; and, 2fter 
that, the horse had pretty much his own way 
along that stumpy road. 

[THE END ] 


LIFE. 


B. HEATH. 


Sometimes, each side a desert waste 
Spread far and wide; 

Enlivened not by blossoms gay, 

The sandy plains, so bare and gray, 

Stretched out for miles and miles away 
On either side. 


Again, it flowed so deep and still, 
Its strength seemed gone; 

Then, as a torrent makes its way 

Above the rocks that darkened lay 

Along its path, ’md showers of spray 
It bounded on. 


The good it did—if good there was— 
By God was blessed ; 

His purposes we may not know— 

Our eyes are darkened here below; 

He bids our life-streams ebb or flow, 
As seemeth best. 
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BY JAMES 


pleasant and comfortable as any in 

the county. He owned broad and 
fertile fields, sleek cattle, good horses, and 
fat hogs. He had “money at interest,” and 
his place was guiltless of mortgage. 

His wife was not of the type of hard- 
working and poorly nourished women that 
one sees too often on our farms, but was 
a woman who carried a sound mind in a 
sound body. 

Susie Bascomb, the only daughter, was 
just what one might have expected to find 
in such a home: a bright, pretty, healthy 
girl. 

All this thought Jed Redburn, and much 
more with it, as he saw Susie come out in 
the early morning to gather some blossoms 
from the cherry-trees. Susie was particularly 
fond of blossoms for decorating the house 
and the table and even her own sweet self, 
and paid little attention to her father’s good- 
natured injunction that “she mustn’t spoil 
the whole fruit-crop.” There would be blos- 
soms enough after her small needs were 
satisfied, and “the fruit would be all the 
better for this thinning,” she said. 

Jed Redburn was the hired man. In the 
winter, he taught the district school and 
helped Farmer Bascomb with the “chores,” 
In the summer, he worked on the farm. 
And, if he did know Latin, and maybe 
Greek, and could teach the higher mathe- 
matics, Farmer Bascomb vowed he had yet 
to find the “hand” that could keep up with 
Jed in the mowing, in cradling grain, in 
husking corn, or in any operation of the farm 
where strength or dexterity was required. 

And so, because Bascomb was loath to part 
with Jed, or because Jed was loath to part 
with Bascomb or with Mrs. Bascomb or 
maybe with pretty Susie Bascomb, it had 
happened that Jed had staid at the farm, 
season after season and year after year, until 
he was as much a fixture as anyone about it. 

As Susie came out, this fair April morn- 
ing, to gather the cherry-blossoms, Jed was 
coming from the barn, with two brimming 
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buckets of milk. He had, as usual when he 
was working about the cattle, a wisp of clover 
hay in his mouth. It was not mere habit, 
as with most farming-men who chew straws, 
but because he liked the sweet taste and 
fragrant smell of the hay, and he said he 
fancied the cattle liked him better when 
they saw him eating some of their favorite 
fadder. But, aside from the wisp of hay and 
the coarse boots with trousers tucked inside 
and the coarse cotton shirt with sleeves 
rolled back to the elbows, there was not 
much of the ordinary “hired man” look 
about Jed. He was a big fellow, tall and 
well made, with a clear light skin, blue eyes, 
and curly hair. 

When he saw Susie coming down the path 
that led to the orchard, Jed looked down at 
his own’ heavy boois, wet with dew from the 
grass, and then at Susie’s lightly shod feet. 

“ Better wait awhile for the blossoms this 
morning, Susie. By and by, when the sun is 
higher, the grass won’t be so wet.” 

“But I can’t wait, Jed. The blossoms are 
never so sweet as just now, when the dew is 
on them as well as on the grass.” 

“Then I suppose I must get them for you,” 
said Jed, putting down his buckets, “for go 
into the orchard with that foot-gear is one of 
the things you mustn’t do.” 

“T don’t like to be told what I mustn’t 
do,” answered the girl, with more imperative- 
ness in her manner than in the words or the 
tone. “Iam nota child any longer, Jed; I 
am eighteen to-day. And you must not get 
the blossoms, either ; I want to gather them 
myself. I can reach them from that tree 
by the fence, without getting in the grass.” 

“And so you are eighteen,” said Jed, 
walking along beside her in spite of the 
slight protest. “I suppose, then, you do feel 
quite grown-up this morning. And I am 
thirty; does that seem so very old to 
you?” 

“Not so very old—for a man,” answered 
the girl, a little doubtfully. 

They had come to the orchard by this, but 
the path did not lead directly to the tree 
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upon whose blossoms the girl had set her 
heart. Before she had time to test whether 
the grass was wet or not, Jed had put his 
strong hands firmly about her waist, and, 
with two long strides and a half-toss, had 
poised Miss Susie upon the top rail of the 
fence, with her head well up among the 
blossoming branches, which bathed hair and 
face with their fragrant dewiness. 

“Jed! why do you treat me this way? 
Didn’t I tell you that I am nota child now?” 
There was genuine vexation in her tone, and 
she stamped her foot indignantly, nearly 
losing her balance thereby. “Take me down 
at once, sir; I don’t like it up here—it’s too 
wet!” And she tried to push away the 
blossoms that were kissing cheeks and lips 
and brow. 

“T’m ever so sorry,” said Jed; but his 
laughing eyes belied the words. “But never 
mind; get the blossoms, and we will finish 
the quarrel when you are on terra-firma.” 

“There! don’t go to quoting Latin to me, 
at this time in the morning and here in the 
orchard. Save that for the school-room, Mr. 
School-master.” 

Then the laughter went out of Jed’s face, 
and his face grew sober. He knew Susie 
never used that name unless she was genu- 
inely vexed with him, and he was sorry 
enough if that were so. Jed had been wait- 
ing for this eighteenth birthday, to ask Susie 
a question. He had promised Farmer Bas- 
comb and good Mrs. Bascomb that he would 
not ask it, nor give any hint of it, till now; 
and then to have her vexed with him on this 
day, of all days! It was too bad. 

Jed helped the girl down very gently 
and went back and took up his milking- 
buckets. As he went on with his work, he 
thought very hard and chewed away at his 
wisp of clover very steadily. He did not 
want to delude himself with any false hopes, 
nor to trouble Susie with any useless ques- 
tions. He wondered how much she did think 
of him, and in what way. They had been 
under the same roof so long, almost like 
brother and sister; probably she had never 
thought of him at all, in the way he 
wanted. 

Susie Bascomb did not want for admirers 
—as indeed what pretty girl ever did, in a 
country where beaux were plenty? Among 
them all was one that Jed especially dis- 
liked; this was John Ryder, the clerk in 
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the bank at Bridgeton, the village where 
Bascomb did his trading. 

Ryder was about Jed’s age, but almost 
his exact opposite: a dark, quiet, smooth- 
mannered fellow, with carefully brushed hair 
and waxed mustache. Jed had disliked him 
from the first time he had seen him walking 
along the streets of Bridgeton, twirling his 
cane with one hand and his mustache with 
the other. 

So it was wormwood to Jed to see this fel- 
low drive up the road to Farmer Bascomb’s, 
on the evening of this fair April day. He 
had come to ask Susie to drive with him, 
and she was going. Jed had kept out of the 
girl's way all day; but he had thought he 
should ask her this evening to walk down the 
path with him again, to where the cherry- 
trees made the air heavy with their fragrance, 
and there he would ask the question that had 
been ready upon his lips so long. 

Jed watched the young couple with a heavy 
heart, as they drove away. Ryder had a 
neat team, with shining harness and a light 
open buggy. “The fellow knows good 
horses,” thought Jed. But “the fellow” 


himself looked very much out of place, in 


Jed’s eyes, with his dark sinister face and 
dandified airs, in contrast with the pretty 
girl beside him. 

Jed felt the need of action when he had 
watched them out of sight, and, going to the 
stable, threw the saddle upon his own fine 
black mare—the one he had bought to give 
to Susie, so soon as he should have a right 
to give her anything—and rode away in the 
direction of Bridgeton. He had no partic- 
ular reason for taking this road, but he did 
not want to go in the direction the others 
had taken. He rode fast, for he wanted 
good sharp exercise, and so found himself 
riding down the little street of Bridgeton 
before it was fairly dark. There seemed to 
be some unusual commotion in the village, 
and,'‘as Jed came to the bank, he found a 
group of excited men before it. He stopped 
at the edge of the throng, and, bending 
down, laid his hand upon the shoulder of 
a man he knew. , 

“What’s the matter, Wilson?” 

“Bank’s been robbed,” was the laconic 
answer. 

“When and how?” asked Jed. 

“Since it was shut this afternoon; some 
fellow’s just walked off with the cash.” 
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Jed tied his mare toa post near by, and 
elbowed his way through the throng to the 
door of the bank. Inside were the presi- 
dent, the constable of the village, and a 
half-dozen of the more important members 
of the community; all were in that state of 
mental and physical collapse that is apt to 
evertake people when they are confronted 
by any unusual calamity. 

Jed went inside the bank, and, as the 
constable was nearest him, tapped that 
official on the shoulder. In some mysterious 
way, Jed had already come to think that 
this matter was of special importance to him. 

“Tell mo about it,” he said. 

“Well, there ain’t much to tell. The 
bank’s been robbed of every last bit of 
cash—that is, except some coppers and silver 
stuff that I s’pose was too much trouble to 
carry away.” 

“But when?” 


“Since it was shut. Mr. Allen, the presi- 


dent, and Jack Ryder left it together. The 
safe was locked and the money in it. About 
half an hour ago, Mr. Allen happened to 
come in for something, and found the door 
open and the money gone.” 


“Where’s Ryder?” 

“Went off driving—with some gal, I 
reckon—just as Allen came down.” 

“Whom do they suspect?” 

“Well, no one, as I know; some other 
fellow must have got keys someway, and 
got in. Allen says the combination lock 
on the safe was pretty rickety, and ’most 
anyone could open it that understood ’em.” 

Jed drew the constable’s arm through his 
own firm one, and led him out from the 
bank and beyond the crowd. 

“Why don’t you go after Ryder?” 

“What for? He don’t know anything 
about it.” 

A great fear was growing in Jed’s breast, 
and a belief in a danger so near and so 
great to one he loved that he could hardly 
find voice for his words. 

“T tell you, he’s got the money, and he’s 
running away with it now. Don’t be a fool, 
but keep still, get your horse and some 
pistols, and come with me.” 

Jed’s manner impressed the slow-witted 
official, and he slowly yielded to the other’s 
impetuosity. 

“T don’t know but you’re making a fool 
of me, but I’ll resk it, Jed.” 
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As Jed took the turn from the village 
that led toward Farmer Bascomb’s, the 
constable stopped. 

“Ryder’s gone the other way,” he said. 

“ Keep still and ride fast. I saw him on 
this road,” returned Jed. 

As they passed the house, they found 
Farmer Bascomb just mounting his horse. 
Good Mrs. Bascomb came running out, in 
an agony of tears. 

“Oh, Jed! she’s gone, she’s gone! I found 
a letter; she’s gone with that man!” 

“Yes, I know,” was the answer, “We'll 
catch them before they get to the road.” 
And the blue eyes flashed fire. 

The three men rode silently on into the 
night—silently except for the clattering of 
their horses’ hoofs on the road. 

They were almost at the railway-station 
when Farmer Bascomb saw something ahead 
that made him put the whip again to his 
already tired horse. Jed rode close beside 
him, and in a moment the officer was left 
behind. Another moment, and Susie gave a 
little scream as Jed plunged past her and laid 
his strong hand upon one horse’s bit, while 
her father at the same instant let Ryder feel 
the weight of his hand. 

It was a long time before Susie Bascomb 
was again the merry bright-eyed girl that she 
had been before. Hiding her head upon her 
mother’s shoulder, she made a full confession 
of her fault: that she had known well 
they wanted her to marry Jed, but that 
she had been ambitious to become something 
more than the wife of a mere “hired man” 
and a country school-master, and so she had 
listened to Ryder and gone away with him. 
Of course, she knew nothing of his crime. 
He had said she should be the wife of a rich 
man; that was all. 

By the advice of Farmer Bascomb, Jed 
took the vacant position in the bank, which 
Mr. Allen at once offered him, and in due 
time began his courtship over again; and, as 
young hearts soon conquer sorrow, on her 
nineteenth birthday Susie said “yes” to Jed’s 
question, and with a very pretty show of 
penitence said, “if only Jed would forgive 
her and take her as she was, she would try 
and be a very good wife indeed.” 

As for Ryder, the money having been all 
found in the valise, Mr. Allen at Jed’s request 
let the fellow go free, on condition that he 
should leave the country. 
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NEVER liked him. 
Yet he was certainly 
a tall handsome fel- 
low enough, as he 
rode up to the ranch 
one summer evening. 
We had just finished 
shearing, and were 
about to break camp 
for a period of several 
months. For the past 
fortnight, we had been 
a very jolly but hard- 
working company, 
numbering altogether 
some eighteen able- 
bodied men. The 
year’s harvest was complete. The woolly 
fleeces had all been counted, rolled, and 
packed in great sacks in our new corral; 


and the poor sheep, shorn of their heavy 
coats ‘and gashed here and there by careless 
clippers, were as wretched-looking objects as 


you might wish to see. It was left to pay 
off the men, transport the wool-cargo to 
Abilene for the Northern market, and then 
settle down to comparative ease and comfort 
during the coming summer. Under the 
circumstances, we were a happy and light- 
hearted crowd. 

I had been looking forward to days of 
blissful idleness. Somebody must be left 
behind to look after the ranch, and I had 
gladly volunteered. The rest were all going 
on to the wool-depot, to indulge in the 
various dissipations of the frontier season. 
Our sheep, numbering some four thousand 
ewes, had been divided into two great flocks 
and were to be herded “in lone camp” by 
shepherds to the north and south of the 
ranch proper. My comrades thought I would 
have a lonely time of it, and were beginning 
to condole with me in advance. But I was 
inwardly exultant. I promised myself hours 
of ease and abundant culture. I remembered 
there was a set of Macaulay’s “Essays” in 
the ranch library, imported by some studious 
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Scotch emigrant, and I had secretly vowed 
to read these volumes carefully from begin- 
ning to end—and dazzle the rest of my kind, 
as a natural result. I held a copy of Boyd’s 
“Milton” and Burton’s “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly” in reserve. Certainly there were rare 
times ahead. 

As a matter of fact, I think I was begin- 
ning, about this time, to get enough of the 
sheep-business. I had “weighed it in the 
balance and found it wanting” in many 
things. Wanting in comfort, companionship, 
and pecuniary emolument. To the ambitious 
and romantic youth of this land, now in 
schools and colleges, who are cherishing a 
golden dream of a future pastoral life on the 
wild frontier, I address these words of experi- 
ence: Stay where you are! The life of a 
frontier shepherd is the most hideously 
tedious thing in the whole creation of dull- 
ness: solitary imprisonment would make a 
white mark on it. The average shepherd is 
as stupid as the sheep he herds, and, if he 
was not when he began, he is bound to 
become so. If a man has a_ spoonful of 
brains or a spark of ambition, and he is 
compelled to associate in lone camp, week 
after week, with these bleating idiots, he will 
either go mad or shoot himself eventually, 
And, could the average criminal, for whom 
the gallows, the guillotine, and the electric 
chair have no terrors, be compelled to accept 
as alternative a life-sentence of shee p-herding 
on the bald prairie, there would be a speedy 
end to our carnival of crime, provided the 
poor wretch could make his misery known. 
It is an unmitigated terror. Without a house 
to sleep in, camping on the bare ground in 
weather that would make a Dakota blizzard 
ambitious, often obliged to be out all night 
when the storm or a coyote scatters his flock, 
and never able to take off his shoes or clothes 
for months at a time, with no society save the 
sheep he is herding, a herder’s lot is indeed 
far from “a happy one.” Language will not 
even graze the skin of the subject. 

Under the circumstances, it will be under- 
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stood that I marveled greatly when this tall 
good-looking fellow rode up to the ranch, 
that summer evening, and, in hesitating 
tones and with a singularly timid manner, 
inquired if we did not wish to engage a 
shepherd for the summer months. For he 
was manifestly a cow-boy, clad in leathern 
leggings and well mounted; and knowing, as 
I did, that the man had led hitherto a life of 
wild unfettered freedom, I could not have 
been more surprised if he had requested a 
commitment to Sing Sing instead. 

I never knew why Frank took it into his 
head to engage him; we certainly were not 
in need of help. But, after a few moments’ 
conversation, during which it seemed to me 
that our foreman was more interested in 
scanning the new arrival’s horse than his 
own qualifications, he told him to unsaddle 
the animal, hopple him, and consider himself 
part of the ranch outfit. 

Then trouble began at once. That very 
night, the stranger got into a row with one 
of the shearers over a game of “monte” 
—a game in which the latter lost his temper, 
his wages, and his coat-tails. After a few 
moments of furious combat, the unfortunate 
knight of the shears was led away, breathless 
and bleeding. Frank realized that, by virtue 
of the new arrangement, he had unquestion- 
ably caught a Tartar; and I, that this inter- 
esting importation was to be my nearest 
neighbor for the next six weeks. 

However, the reflection did not disquiet 
me, I knew that the quarrelsome gentleman 
was intended to take charge of a herd of 
vexatious yearlings that were reasonably 
calculated to perplex the patience of Job, 
and that he was to be relegated to a certain 
lonely camp I myself had good reason to 
remember, situated about six miles below us, 
by the side of a little water-hole. Here he 
would have ample leisure to speculate upon 
the beneficent influence of solitude and to 
reform his wayward temper. I would not be 
disturbed by his presence or requested to play 
cards with him in the interval. Frank 
merely requested that I should ride down 
to see him once a week, take him salt and 
bacon at stated intervals, and exercise a 
general superintendence over his move- 
ments. 

“ But,” said Frank, with the sly wink of 
experience, “if those yearlings don’t make 
him hump himself, I miss my guess. When 
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I took a turn at ’em, a mad dog was an arch- 
angel to ’em.” 

I never heard him complain of them. 
We broke camp the following day, the 
stranger departed for the lower camp, and 
I was left alone in my glory. My own 
recollections of those yearlings were certainly 
similar to Frank’s. I had put in a good 
month with them, and never really knew 
how I survived it. I remembered that they 
used to keep me awake most of the night, 
by bleating and stampeding ; that they made 
ita point to get up at sunrise, each sheep 
unfolding himself after the general manner 
of a four-bladed penknife, and hardly giving 


_me time to swallow my coffee before they 
‘compelled me to unlimber and follow in 


their footsteps; that they were as obstinate 
and unmanageable as Government mules, 
and seemed to walk for the mere sake of 
walking, from sunrise to sunset, and appar- 
ently with no purpose of grazing; and that, 
if a moonlight night intervened, they evinced 
a disposition to continue their peripatetics 
far into the small hours, by a species of 
somnambulism with which I had no sym- 
pathy. I certainly, in view of my own 
experience, counted on having a quiet laugh 
at the stranger’s expense as I watched his 
efforts to herd these notorious yearlings in 
future. 

But I had reckoned without my host. 
After a few days of solitude’and Macaulay— 
during which, I am sorry to say, I became 
only partially acquainted with his masterly 
portrait of Frederick the Great—I saddled 
Oscar, tied up some bacon and flour in an 
old sack behind my saddle, and paid the 
handsome fellow a visit. 

As I drew near his lonely tent, I was 
impressed with the loveliness of his sur- 
roundings. It was a glorious day—one of 
those intervals of calm, of sunlight, of 
ecstasy that visit the great prairies of the 
Southwest, when the amity of earth and air 
and sky sheds a benison upon the beholder, 
and it seems boon enough to breathe the 
vital air and acknowledge that you live. 
Far up in the dazzling blue vault above me, 
I could see great unknown birds drifting on 
outspread pinions, with an apparent joy in 
their aerial evolutions. The scizzor-tail fly- 
catcher steeped his lavender plumes in the 
sunlight of every mesquite-top, lording it 
over the landscape or piloting a slow flight 
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with the pompous stateliness of a frontier 
bird-of-paradise. Every shade-bush through 
which I rode discharged some limping jack- 
rabbit, which scuttled away blinking and 
grotesque under exaggerated ears. And the 
mock-birds chattered from every tree, sing- 
ing, mimicking, and serenading their dusky 
sweethearts in utter derision of their feath- 
ered “ half-mourning.” 

“Surely,” said I, “this orderly quiet flock, 
grazing beyond with all the composure of old 
wethers, cannot be the ill-behaved yearlings 
which gave me so much trouble!” 

But they were. As I rode toward the 
stranger, I was amazed at the skill which 
had wrought such a sudden transformation. 
He was sitting alone on the prairie, at some’ 
distance from his herd, in a_ half-weary 
dejected attitude. His back was toward me, 
and his bowed: head, apparently contem- 
plative of nothing but his booted feet, was 
oblivious of everything around him. I had 
observed, in my first intercourse with this 
man, a singular reluctance to look me in the 
eye, which impressed me unfavorably; and 
now, as I approached him without his knowl- 
edge, I was curious to see how he would 
demean himself. To my amazement, he 
sprang suddenly to his feet with a wild 
startled look, and faced me with the fright- 
ened ferocity of some hunted thing. His 
hand stole quickly to his belt, in which his 
great revolvers were conspicuous. But, imme- 
diately recognizing me, his dark eyes sought 
his feet again, with a furtive suggestiveness 
that was hardly reassuring. I dismounted 
and tethered my horse, which immediately 
began to graze. 

What was the meaning of this? There 
seemed some mystery about it. I compli- 
mented him upon the conduct of his 
sheep, at which he seemed pleased, but 
betrayed a general reticence which seemed 
inexplicable. He volunteered the remark 
that he had lost his horse and had been 
prevented by his duties from going in search 
of him; the horse had broken his hopples 
and gotten away in the night. I remembered 
that it was a fine animal, and sympathized 
with him in this. The man shrugged his 
shoulders and said nothing. The right wing 
of the flock had been straying somewhat 
during our conversation, and he sent his dog 
Beulah over a neighboring divide to recover 
them. They soon came flying back in what 
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seemed unnecessary consternation, but the 
faithful collie delayed her return. When 
at length she did come back, it was with her 
tail between her legs and a generally abject 
manner that surprised me. I examined her 
closely and saw that she was bleeding badly 
from a deep gash in her side. This put us 
both in motion, and we made a hurried trip 
over the neighboring divide. 

The cause of the dog’s condition was 
instantly apparent. A large wolf, of the 
variety known as “ loafer,” had killed a sheep 
and was regaling himself on it, having 
dragged the carcass to what he deemed a 
sufficiently remote distance. He must have 
been half starved; for the old fellow did not 
run, but stood his ground bravely as we 
approached, and turned upon us so fiercely 
and with a visage so besmeared with blood 
that he was a sight to make the boldest quail. 
The dog had accompanied us and whimpered 
pitifully, with the instinct of one who longed 
for the fight, but knew that discretion was the 
better part of valor. 

I was amazed at the coolness of the shep- 
herd. At sight of the “loafer,” he imme- 
diately drew a six-shooter and advanced 
uporhim boldly. The wolf, a big old rascal, 
with his shaggy brindled back arched like a 
hyena and clashing his teeth together like 
a mowing-knife, stood at bay over the dead 
sheep. The man raised his weapon with all 
the sang-froid of a marksman in a shooting- 
gallery ; he did not stop walking, nor did he 
seem to me to direct his aim at any vital 
part, but, with the manner of a man shooting 
chestnut-burs from a tree, he went round the 
animal, literally knocking the legs from under 
him. 

At the first shot, the wolf raised himself 
on his hind quarters, biting his smitten fore- . 
foot with a viciousness that was dreadful to 
witness; but, the next instant, hc toppled 
over with a broken thigh. Not until the 
“loafer”? was a helpless cripple, did it please 
the marksman to cut short his misery. 

If this was an exhibition of prowess with 
the pistol, it was all very skillful and admi- 
rable; but somehow the exhibition left an 
impression upon me of needless cruelty, that 
I afterward remembered. Still, I felt that I 
was in the presence of a coolly desperate man 
whom it would be well to propitiate; and, 
acting from sudden impulse, as a man some- 
times will, I told him that I would pass the 
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night with him, and, the following morning, 
give him the opportunity he needed of going 
in search of his horse, by taking charge of 
his flock for him. He assented, but with no 
apparent sense of gratitude; and I was 
half inclined to take myself to task for my 
compliance. 

We had a quiet evening, during which, 
whether owing to the exhilarating quality 
of some excellent camp coffee and a hot sup- 
per of biscuit and bacon which he cooked for 
me over the mesquite fire, this lonely taciturn 
individual developed some talent for society 
and conversation. His talk ran, for the most 
part, on cow-boy scrapes and wanderings. 
He was quite enthusiastic in his description 
of a circus he had attended, and told me, 
with a minuteness of detail that made it evi- 
dent he thought I had no knowledge of such 
matters, how successful he had been in riding 
a trick mule around the sawdust arena. 

“He throwed everybody thet tried,” he 
said, his dark face lighting up exultingly, 
“but I sot and stuck to him like I was glued 
thar!” 

It was late when we “made down,” and, 
for the greater part of the night, I lay by 
the side of my strange bed-fellow in his 
narrow tent, listening to his labored breath- 
ing and speculating what queer companions 
the frontier makes for us. Here I was, sleep- 
ing alongside of an individual who, for aught 
I knew of his former life, might be the veriest 
cut-throat that ever whetted steel; yet I 
could not have been more intimate with him, 
had I known him a lifetime. 

But it is not for the frontiersman to 
philosophize. In spite of the restless move- 
ments of my companion, who developed a 
disposition to kick and “ toss cover” toward 
morning, it was dawn before I knew it, and 
I was forced to tumble out. The man— 
I must still persist in calling him that, for 
he had resisted all my efforts, the evening 
before, to betray his identity—had kindled 
the fire, boiled the coffee, and baked the 
biscuit before he called me. I found him 
dressed and girded for his‘journey. 

“T reckon thet critter of mine hez most 
likely drifted south,” he said, quietly. “And, 
ef you feel like lettin’ me hev yer own pony, 
I kin natchally rope him afore night. You 
might herd south with them thar sheep, any- 
ways, and mebbe by noon ye’ll find me kemin’ 
hack.” 
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I assented. Not being enamored of sheep- 
herding, I was desirous of doing anything 
to make my term of service as short as 
possible. I spent an irritating and exhaust- 
ing day, during which I vied with Job and 
Jeremiah in anathematizing the evil fate 
that my foolishness had brought upon me. 
My sheep acted for all the world as if the 
very devils that beset the porkers of Gadara 
had suddenly invaded them. My dog, in her 
crippled condition, was of little assistance, 
and I was kept running and cursing from 
morning till night. About noon, when the 
stubborn brutes took it into their heads to 
make some pretense of “shading,” I fell in 
with a singular party of men that were 
evidently journeying on some mysterious 
errand. 

There were ten of them, and they seemed, 
in their nondescript get-up, to be an impro- 
vised party of “rangers and regulators.” 
The spokesman of the party, whom I took 
to be their leader, was a small black-eyed 
man, all energy and nerves, clad in brown 
ducking and hip-boots. He carried a Win- 
chester across his knees. Some of the men 
had shot-guns of heavy calibre, and all wore 
revolvers or bowie-knives. They were a wild 
disheveled party, fierce-mustached and full- 
bearded, from the tall fellow with monstrous 
red side-whiskers to the horseman whose 
nose seemed to have been obliterated by a 
bullet and who even then bore witness to 
a recent struggle by the bloody rag which 
he had tied about his head. 

The leader gave me a quick look as he 
rode up, and, throwing the reins on the neck 
of his sweating horse, expectorated on his 
stirrup-leather before addressing me. 

“T reckon ye hain’t seen no tall good- 
looking chap, mounted on a quick-steppin’ 
bay with a blazed face, anywhere round this 
kentry fur a week back,” he said, after appar- 
ent deliberation. 

That was a very fair running description 
of our shepherd, but something in the man- 
ner of the man and the bearing of his 
companions made me suspicious that their 
errand was not a peaceful one. I therefore 
told him a direct falsehood, with an innocence 
of manner that would have filled Ananias 
with envy. Isaid there had been no strangers 
on our range for a month back. 

“ Powerful strange!” remarked the black- 
eyed man, with a glance at red-whiskers and 
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throwing one leg across the pommel of his 
saddle. “ Powertul cu-ree-us! We’ve tracked 
thet buzzard to Menardville, and there he 
seems to hev dived plumb inter the yearth. 
Thet natchally gits me!” 

He produced a large tin pocket-flask and 
apparently sought inspiration in his quandary 
by a lengthy pull at its contents. When he 
had finished, he tossed it carelessly to red- 
whiskers, who followed suit and passed it to 
the map who had lost his proboscis. 

Red-whiskers now rode up and joined the 
discussion. 

“Ye hain’t seen no hangdog-lookin’ cuss?” 
he broke in, “a feller thet kinder reminds ye 
of a coyote, who seems to hev an objection 
to lookin’ ye in the face, and acts like his 
liver wasn’t on speakin’ terms with him?” 

I exhibited the same unfamiliarity with 
this other portrait. 

“Wal,” said the first speaker, “ miracles 
hev certingly come on the yearth agin! I’ve 
lived here in Texas nigh onto fifty year, and 
I never seen the like of thet. Adios!” 

And, slipping his foot back into the stirrup, 
he gave his jaded animal a blow with his 
quirt, and the whole cavalcade were soon in 
motion, single-footing it away to the south- 
ward. 

About night-fall, as I was penning my 
troublesome charges—and they had taken it 
into their heads, like a flock of young lambs, 
to have a frolic around the outside of the 
sheep-pen—my absent shepherd returned, 
mounted upon his own missing pony and 
leading my own horse in leash. He looked 
worn and tired and was covered with dust and 
brambles. After supper, he pulled out of his 
waistcoat pocket the handsomest set of rattle- 
snake rattles I ever remember to have seen. 

“You was sayin’ last night ye wanted to 
git a-holt of some rattles fur to hev sot in 
silver, fur a shawl-pin fur thet Northern 
sweetheart of yours. How will them do?” 

I took them eagerly. There were nineteen 
rattles and a button, and they were perfect 
specimens. Not a rattle had been crushed 
in the removal. 

“That's a 


prize worth having!” I 
exclaimed, as I reflected what a superb 
piece of jewelry Tiffany could make of them 
after an original pattern. 

The man nodded. 

“He was a big feller,” he said, “ and I 
never see a rattler quite so savagerus, and 
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no mistake! Thet Oscar of yours rid plumb 
over him and didn’t seem to mind him any 
more than a dead stick. He’s a peart hoss, 
but a curious cuss; and some day, ef he 
don’t pick up them stiff legs o’ his’n, he’ll 
hev suthin’ a-hangin’ onto one of ’em thet he 
won’t be likely to furgit.” 

“You had a party of friends looking for 
you while you were gone,” said I, suddenly. 

It was an unexpected shot, and I regretted 
the remark a moment later; but I felt that I 
ought to warn him. 

“A-lookin’ fur me?” inquired the man. 
He had grown a sudden and ghastly white. 
“What did they want with me?” 

“You’ve got me now,” I replied; “but I 
might as well say that I didn’t at all like the 
look of them. They seemed to me to be 
rather a hard lot, and I had no compunction 
in telling them that there was no one corre- 
sponding to their description of you in the 
neighborhood. They went away apparently 
satisfied.” 

I could see that the intelligence worried 
him, and soon I endeavored to turn his mind 
to other subjects, but with little success. 
The man sat sullenly, like one dazed, by the 
side of the camp-fire until a late hour. 

He slept ill. I knew it by his fevered toss- 
ing to and fro and the inarticulate murmurs 
that fell from him. I was up betimes and 
drinking my coffee when he joined me. 

“Which way do you herd to-day?” I 
inquired, cheerfully. 

“South.” 

“Wouldn’t it be as well to keep to the 
north?” 

“ No.” 

I watched the hurrying bleating flock 
stream from the pen-gap and spread out 
duskily upon the plain. Then, bidding him 
a pleasant “Adios!” I put spurs to Oscar and 
hurried back to the ranch. 

I would willingly have remained with him, 
but I thought of the buck herd. I had been 
away already two nights, and I remembered 
that these faithful old fellows were imprisoned 
in their brush pen without water. I had left 
them too long already, and I trembled for the 
most valuable part of the herd. 

I found the sedate patriarchs of the flock 
solacing their hunger on an old haystack that 
filled one end of their quarters, and regarding 
their imprisonment with a patient gravity that 
increased my respect. 
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If the female sheep is to be reckoned among 
the silliest and most exasperating of dumb 
brutes, these characteristics are certainly not 
to be extended to the male animal. The 
buck is a respectable and wise quadruped. 
He is compelled by modern sheep-farmers 
to the solitary life of his own pen, except 
at certain seasons, and deports himself at 
all times with dignity and decorum. His 
“amour propre” is remarkable, and his 
general motto “e pluribus unum.” He per- 
mits no discord in his ranks—his general 
theory being to keep together; and, as under 
these circumstances no coyote dare attack 
him, his sagacity is apparent. A tractable, 
sensible, and altogether admirable quadruped 
is the merino buck. 

I stood leaning over the gate of the pen, 
watching tho venerable sires as they filed 
slowly out. In a live-oak near by, a mock- 
ing-bird had built its nest and was voicing 
its joy in a wild medley of early morning 
music. After a brief battle, in consequence 


of a difference of opinion as to whether the 
best pasturage lay up or down the creek, 
the old fellows decided on the latter, moved 
off in a solid body, and I repaired to the 


ranch and took up my Macaulay. 

But I found it impossible to read. “My 
mind kept reverting tu the lonely man far 
below me, and to his strange demeanor after 
my intelligence of yesterday. I began to fear 
there was some mischief afoot. The day 
dragged slowly away. The warm sunbeams 
basked lazily on the southward wall of tLe 
adobe ranch. The prairie-dogs barked shrilly 
in the still air. A chaparral cock so far for- 
got himself as to cross the threshold of my 
bed-chamber and peep within, apparently in 
the hope of finding a stray scorpion or centi- 
pede that would tempt his jaded appetite. 
And at one time I raised my eyes from my 
book and saw a young deer trot prettily down 
to the neighboring creek and slake its thirst, 
at a distance of adozen yards. My rifle hung 
in a rack at my side, but I did not disturb it. 
I let the poor creature go on its way, although 
there was no fresh meat in the larder. Evi- 
dently I was not up to the mark, that after- 
noon. 

When night set in, I was still less at ease. 
I regretted then that I had not penned the 
bucks early in the afternoon and ridden down 
to lone camp, to pass the night with the 
solitary shepherd. He would have been glad 
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of my society, I knew. After trying to while 
the hours away by playing with.a pet lizard 
and a horned toad which I kept in an old 
segar-box and fed on flies, I went early to 
bed, in an effort to forget my disquietude. 
Miss Emma, a black cat of which I was very 
fond, curled herself up beside me, in an effort 
to be sociable which I appreciated. 

I was aroused from a heavy nightmarish 
slumber by a terrific crash in my bed-room, 
and for a few moments lay perfectly still in 
the black darkness, unable to realize what 
had happened. After a little, I heard a shrill 
squeak and the quick patter of tiny feet, that 
made me surmise that Miss Emma was doing 
some night-prowling, and, in her eager pur- 
suit of mice, had upset a gun that stood in 
the corner. As I lay quiet, the long howling 
of some coyotes on a distant hill made me 
think it must be near morning, and I began 
to wonder whether it would be worth while 
to go to sleep again, under the circumstances. 
A gray streak in the east decided me, and 
I sat up and rubbed my eyes. What was 
that? A shot? It certainly sounded like it. 
Perhaps somebody was taking a crack at 
those marauding coyotes. I listened and 
groped my way to the door, which I flung 
open to be more certain. 

The ranch poultry were already astir and 
were flying down from their various roosts 
in the neighboring live-oaks. They made 
such a clatter that I could hear nothing else, 
and I began dressing sleepily. I had just 
drawn on my boots when sounds that seemed 
unusual came to me on the rising wind. 
I ran out-of doors and looked off down the 
valley. 

The vast level prairie lay as quiet as the 
grave, in the gray light. The east burned 
with fiery gold, and a faint blush of rose was 
sympathetically kindled along the western 
horizon. A few jack-rabbits, magnified by 
the morning mists to giant proportions, were , 
seeking the neighboring creek, to slake their 
thirst after the night’s dissipations; but 
nothing else was to be seen. 

Nothing? Yes, there was some sort of a 
commotion at the other end of the valley. I 
ran out a few yards from the ranch, so as to 
get a clearer view, sending the frightened 
jacks scampering to every point of the com- 
pass at the sudden apparition of my presence. 
I could desery several mounted figures riding 
rapidly to and fro and apparently gesticulat- 
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ing wildly, as if in great excitement. That 
was all. 

I went back to the ranch, pondering the 
situation slowly. I let out the bucks, built 
a fire, boiled my coffee, and ate my solitary 
breakfast. Then, saddling Oscar, I buckled 
on my six-shooters and rode southward at a 
hard gallop. All the way down the valley, 
in spite of the exhilaration of my morning 
ride, in spite of the glad weather, the blithe 
caroling of the birds, the billows of perfume 
through which I rode to my goal, I had an 
overpowering sense of dread and disaster that 
I could not dispel. And I realized, in propria 
persona, the truth of Horace’s couplet: 

“ Black care sits by him on the bark, 
Behind him on the steed.” 


As I drew near the lone camp, I received 
the first verification of my forebodings, in the 
fact that the sheep were still bleating in their 
pen, although the sun was easily two hours 
high. This was unjustifiable laziness in any 
shepherd. The tent, too, appeared to have 
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been ruthlessly disturbed. The man was 
remarkable for keeping an orderly camp. 
But now pots and kettles were lying about, 
the tent-fly flapped in the wind, and the 
relaxed cords of the tanvas quarters lent a 
desolate air to the whole encampment. I was 
at a loss to account for all this. 

Suddenly a sight met my eyes which 
brought the truth home to me in all its 
dreadful realism. Something ominous, black, 
and silent, swinging idly to and fro from a live- 
oak limb, came between me and the blue sky. 
It was the shepherd. A small piece of board, 
evidently broken from his camp-chest, was 
suspended from his neck by a bit of string. 
This rude placard was inscribed in chalk 
with still ruder characters. I spurred Oscar 
beneath the tree and read this fateful notice: 


ZEB YOUNGER—HOSS-THIEF ! 
TAKE WARNIN’!! 


The fiat of Judge Lynch had gone forth. 
The mystery of the man’s demeanor was at 
an end, 


SLEEVE. 


BY EDWIN 8. HOPKINS. 


As out of the meadow the lark took wing, 
The girl by a strange unrest was stirred 
To dip her pail in the bubbling spring, 
Though her heart was sick with hope deferred. 


Against the bole of a spreading beech 
She leaned, in youth’s unconscious grace, 
And pressed her lips to a lover’s speech 
Her trembling fingers scarce could trace. 


The letters were blurred and scarred with age 
By winters of snow and summers of rain, 
But never was written a holier page 
By winters of sorrow and summers of pain. 


With hands on his shoulder felded tight, 
She watched him carve with his saber keen, 
And read, while the tear-drops dimmed her sight, 
“When the war is over, I’ll come—Eugene.” 


And there was the date—was it ’61? 
Apples and cherries were all in bloom. 

She saw him shoulder his heavy gun 
And march away in the solemn gloom. 


Thrice since then had the cherry bloomed 
And the hills been crowned with a lurid red, 
And over the valleys the cannon boomed 
Till the waves of war washed up the dead. 


The cloud passed over them, speeding south, 
Sweeping with besom of smoke and flame. 
Never, by letter or word of mouth, 
Unto her ever a whisper came. 


But the summer day grew hot and still, 
The path to the house was long and steep; 

She dipped her pail in the bubbling rill— 
’Tis a woman’s fate, to work and weep. 


She stopped at the knotty beech again 
To rest and linger a breathing-spell, 
Sighing for only “ what might have been,” 
When over her pathway a shadow fell. 


Shading her eyes with a trembling palm, 
She caught her breath in her glad dismay; 

She knew, in spite of that soldierly calm, 
That face of bronze and that suit of gray. 


Her eyes met his, and with cheeks aglow 
Their tears into solemn joy were wed; 

For the kindly care of a Northern foe 
Bade the yawning grave give up its dead. 


With his good right arm he held her close, 
And she for joy could scarcely grieve; 

Though, her hands on his shoulder folded thus, 
Her tears dropped down on his empty sleeve. 





BY MINNA IRVING. 


THE bees were on the blossomed 
spray, 
The mated doves were cooing, 
When to the knotted trysting- 
tree 
Jack Hartford came a-wooing. 


’Twas there I waited every day 
Through all the summer weather, 

While at my feet the amber brook 
And sunbeams danced together. 


And every day he came to me, 
A true and faithful lover; 
Though oft he lingered on the way 
Wild roses to discover. 


Oh, happy days when we were young! 
On yonder hill he’s sleeping, 

And by the brook to-day, alas! 
A lonely tryst I’m keeping. 


For still I love the stream that flows 
Between the wilding roses, 

Its every bubble in a flower 
Of memory uncloses. 
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HERE are few women whose lives and 
destinies are as full of contrast and 
adventure as that of Madame Tallien. 

Daughter of a rich merchant of Bayonne— 
who removed to Madrid and there became 
banker, count, and minister—she was three 
times married: to a marquis of the French 
court, to a member of the Convention, and 
to a great Belgian nobleman. 

As a young girl, she charmed the Parisian 
aslons in the last days of the monarchy; 
as Marquise de Fontenay, she gathered 
around her all that was most brilliant in 
French society; when she became the wife 
of a regicide, she made speeches in the 
clubs and appeared at Bordeaux as a sort 
of Goddess of Liberty; after the fall of 
Robespierre, she revived the reign of pleas- 
ure and luxury; under the Directory, she 
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was the idol of the “merveilleux”’ 
and the “incroyables”; then, after 
these days of storms, struggles, and 
triumphs, she is transformed as 
Princesse de Chimay into a quiet, 
pensive, subdued woman, in whom 
we find few traces of the brilliant 
and imperious Citoyenne Tallien. 
Teresa Cabarrus was born at 
Saragossa, in 1775. Her child- 
hood was spent partly in Madrid 
and partly in the domain of Cara- 
venchal, which afterward belonged 
to the Countess of Montijo, mother 
of the Empress Eugénie. She was 
sent ‘to Paris to finish her educa- 
tion, and placed by her father 
under the care of his friend, M. 
de Boisgeloup. 

From her first appearance in 
French society, she charmed 
everyone by her grace and beauty. 
She was very beautiful, with raven- 
black hair, dark lustrous eyes, and 
‘brilliant complexion. When only 
sixteen years old, she married the 
Marquis de Fontenay, who was 
many years older than herself, and 
the fascinating marquise began her brilliant 
career as a woman of the world. This was 
the golden age of the Revolution, a period of 
wonderful animation and brilliancy in the 
Parisian salons. These bright dreams were 

destined to know a terrible awakening. 
Toward the end of 1793, Madame de Fon- 
tenay and her husband quitted Paris, to seek 
refuge in Spain; but, at the moment of 
embarkation, they were arrested and thrown 
into prison in Bordeaux. This city was then 
under the rule of Jean Lambert Tallien, 
a man of low origin, who had been succes- 
sively editor of two violent revolutionary 
journals and member of the Convention, 
who had taken an active part in the dis- 
turbances of the 10th of August and the 
massacres of September; he had been sent 
to Bordeaux to exterminate Girondists and 















Royalists. The guillotine was set up in 
front of his house, and from his windows 
he would watch the executions with fiendish 
satisfaction. 

Madame de Fontenay had never seen 
Tallien, though she knew him well enough 
by name. She wrote to him, entreating him 
to grant her an interview. “She was one 
of those women,” says Lamartine, “ whose 
charms are all-powerful, and of whom nature 
makes use, as in the case of Cleopatra and 
Theodora, to subdue the men who have 
subdued the world, and to tyrannize over 
the souls of tyrants.” 

In the beginning of the interview, Madame 
de Fontenay knelt at Tallien’s feet, bathed 
in tears; but, against such weapons, expe- 
rience had rendered him proof. It was only 
when she tried her numberless arts of 
seduction that he relented. He left the 
prison desperately in love and with the 
determination to snatch this marvelous 
beauty not only from prison, but from her 
husband, and to make this marquise, this 
aristocrat, the ornament of republican vic- 
tories; such was the project of the fiery 
proconsul, before whom all trembled. 

The Marquis de Fontenay was compelled 
to flee to Spain, while for Madame de Fon- 
tenay there remained no alternative but 
Tallien or death; she preferred Tallien. 
Years afterward, she wrote, in speaking of 
this part of her life: “When one is in a 
shipwreck one cannot stop to abuse the plank 
one takes.” Doubtless she beheld, in the 
sanguinary proconsul, a “planche de salut” 
to which she must cling or drown. 

The beautiful marquise learned her new 
role with surprising facility. A complete 
transformation was wrought as by magic 
in the language, manners, and dress of the 
“vrande dame.” Sometimes she drove out 
in a splendid equipage, wearing with infinite 
grace the Greek chlaymis; sometimes in a 
magnificent triumphal car, dazzling in her 
youthful beauty—on her head the “bonnet 
rouge,” and a pike in her hand; she appeared 
at the theatre with Tallien, attired as the 
Goddess of Liberty. 

We must do her the justice to say that 
she exercised her influence to soften the 
terrors of Tallien’s rule, and that she was 
the means of rescuing many victims from 
the guillotine. These instances of clemency, 
being reported to Robespierre, aroused his 
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distrust, and Tallien was summoned to Paris, 
where Teresa Cabarrus followed him. 

Although Tallien was permitted to preside 
in the Convention during the month of 
March, 1794, Robespierre had determined 
upon his destruction. The storm began by 
striking Teresa Cabarrus; she was arrested 
on the 22d of May, 1794, and thrown into 
the prison of La Force. She occupied the 
same room with eight other women of alk 
ranks At this fearful moment, she showed 
presence of mind, courage, and even gayety ; 
by her energy and fortitude, she strength- 
ened the hearts of her companions. Such 
instances of heroism were not rare at that 
time. The atmosphere of the Revolution 
produced a sort of fever. which braved all 
perils, and contempt of death was in the air. 

Thanks to the good-will of her jailers, 
Teresa found means to write to Tallien and 
to receive his replies. He hired a lodging 
near the prison, in order to communicate 
with her; but this seems to have been 
discovered, for she was removed to another 
prison, the Carmes, and closely watched. 
Among her companions here was Josephine 
Beauharnais, afterward Empress. 

But Tallien tried in vain to secure her 
release; the fatal moment drew near. On 
the morning of the 7th Thermidor, the jailer 
said to Citoyenne Cabarrus that she need 
not make up her bed that evening. It was 
then that she wrote Tallien the justly cele- 
brated letter: “The chief of police has just 
quitted the prison; he came to tell me that 
to-morrow I must appear before the tribunal 
—that is, that I am to ascend the scaffold. 
All this is very unlike a dream I had last 
night. I dreamed that Robespierre was no 
more—that all the prisons were thrown open; 
but, thanks to your signal cowardice, there 
will soon be found not a man in France to 
realize my dream.” 

It was doubtless this laconic missive that 
augmented Tallien’s courage and gave him 
strength for the supreme effort. He under- 
stood that the only means of saving the 
woman he loved and of saving himself was 
to destroy Robespierre. 

The memorable 9th Thermidor was the 
most dramatic of all the sittings of the 
Convention. The deputies had been crowd- 
ing in the hall from early morning, and the 
excitement was intense. Tallien stood at 
one of the doors, encouraged his colleagues, 
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and cried out when St. Just advanced to the 
tribune: “This is the moment—let us enter!” 
Then followed the memorable scene: the 
anxiety of the men who were playing for 
their lives, the emotion of the spectators of 
this combat for life and death, the silence 
which was the precursor of the storm, the 
threatening discourse of St. Just, Tallien’s 
reply, the hesitation of the deputies, their 
applause at first timid, then enthusiastic as 
Tallien cried: “I demand that the veil be 
torn away,” when, in the midst of shouts 
of wrath and vengeance, he pronounced the 
words that killed Robespierre: “I have seen 
this new Cromwell assembling his army, and 
I have armed myself with a dagger to plunge 
into his heart, if the Convention have not the 
courage to condemn him to death.” As he 
spoke, he drew a real dagger from his bosom 
and brandished it before the eyes of the 
assembly. Robespierre’s fate was sealed. 
Teresa Cabarrus came out of prison on the 
12th Thermidor—20th of July, 1794. She 
had been there two months and eight days. 
It was then that she married Tallien and 
opened her celebrated salon. Tallien was 
at this time one of the most conspicuous 
men in Paris, and his wife dreamed for a 


moment of repairing all the evils of the 


Revolution. But neither husband nor wife 
was fitted for so lofty a réle. Still, what 
lends a sympathetic charm to Madame 
Tallien is the fact that she tried hard to 
revive the old French urbanity and grace. 
Such a task seemed impossible. Never were 
there so many violent differences of political 
opinion, quarrels, and bickerings. Every- 
body talked politics, and all disputed at the 
top of their voices. Arts were proscribed, 
and wealth was afraid to show itself. The 
theatres were closed, the actors in prison. 

One might have thought that society, puri- 
fied by so much suffering, was about to be 
regenerated; but it was not sq. The past 
was so terrible, the future so uncertain, that 
France sought forgetfulness before every- 
thing. New fashions appeared; the most 
extravagant modes were adopted. Women 
attired themselves after a pseudo-classical 
fashion: the hair was cut short, and bound 
with a fillet; their necks and arms were bare ; 
their short-waisted gowns fell in clinging 
folds, revealing: plainly the shape of the 
limbs they covered; on their feet were 
sandals instead of shoes. As for the young 
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men, the jeunesse dorée, as Fréron called 
them, nothing could be more ludicrous than 
their foppishness. They wore high coat- 
coliars of green or black, like the Chonans; 
their chins were buried in voluminous cravats 
of white lawn; they paraded the streets with 
their huge canes loaded with lead, had pitched 
battles with the Jacobins, and shouted the 
“ Reveil du peuple.” 

This was the epoch of Madame Tallien’s 
most brilliant triumphs. She lived in a 
small but charming little house facing the 
Seine and half hidden in a mass of lilacs and 
poplars. She had that desire to please, the 
gracious manner and even temper which 
seem to characterize those natures born to 
charm. It was her boast that she brought 
together in her salon the most opposite types 
—the terrorists, the muscadins, the Jacobins, 
and the émigrés. We can imagine her, with 
her beautiful black hair and brilliant eyes 
and her mobile fascinating face, with gracious 
words for all, and winning even her mortal 
enemies by her enchantments. She accom- 
plished wonders, but her success was not 
complete. While she strove to reanimate the 
taste for luxury and elegance, many causes 
for discontent were troubling this society 
which had suffered such a rude upheaval. 
Paper money was reduced to a tenth of its 
nominal value. Famine reigned in Paris. 
Starving women besieged the doors of the 
bakers’ shops, uttering cries of rage and 
hunger. The fétes of Madame Tallien were 
in shocking contrast to this sombre picture. 
She was accused of prolonging the misfort- 
unes of the people and of protecting aristo- 
crats. Tallien was obliged to defend her 
publicly. 

But Tallien’s day, politically speaking, was 
nearly over, and his wife found herself 
involved in the cloud of deserved obloquy 
which overtook him. Her title of “ Notre- 
Dame de Thermidor,” of which she was not 
a little proud—since it had been bestowed in 
grateful recognition of the part she played 
in the overthrow of Robespierre and the 
Reign of Terror—was taken from her, and 
she heard herself called ‘Notre-Dame de 
Septembre,” a cruel and undeserved thrust 
which wounded her deeply. Society frowned 
upon her, partly on account of the laxity of 
her moral conduct, but principally because 
she bore the name of Tallien, though in his 
crimes she had no share. 
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The part assigned to Tallien under the 
Directory was very insignificant, although 
he strove to gain a more important place. 
Madame Tallien was one of the most brilliant 
ornaments of the fétes of the Directory, and 
she carried into the salons of the Luxembourg 
all the captivating graces that had made her 
triumphs under the Republic. She found 
plenty of adorers in the mixed society of the 
Directory: young generals whose elevation 
had been the work of two years, manu- 
facturers who had grown rich by speculation, 
émigrés eager to ingratiate themselves with 
the new rulers, women wearing the Greek 
costume of the year 400 B.C.—it is difficult 
to form any idea of the confusion that reigned 
at this time in French society. 

In 1798, when Napoleon was about to set 

out on his expedition to Egypt, Tallien was 
permitted to make one of a number of 
savants accompanying the expedition. He 
remained in Egypt three years. Although 
jonaparte was under many obligations to 
Tallien, he showed him scant favor, and in 
1801 he was dismissed. The vessel in which 
he sailed was taken by an English privateer 
in mid-ocean and brought to England. He 
came to London, where the Whig party 
received him with a perfect ovation. But 
this was the last echo of Tallien’s popu- 
larity; he returned to Paris to find himself 
forgotten by the public, while his wife 
received him with great coldness. “Is it 
my fault,’ she wrote, “that M. Tallien 
would go to Egypt, when his duty should 
have detained him in Paris?” 

This state of things soon led to a divorce. 
Madame Tallien offered a pension to the 
husband she was about to repudiate. He 
refused this singular proposition; but how 
was he to live? The proud republican was 
penniless. Fortunately, M. de Talleyrand 
befriended him and finally procured for the 
man who had been at twentyfive the presi- 
dent of the Convention, who had overthrown 
Robespierre, the post of consul at Alicante. 

A short time after her divorce, Madame 
Tallien married the Comte de Caraman, who 
afterward succeeded to the titles and estates 
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of his uncle, Philippe d’Alsace, Prince de 
Chimay. Madame Tallien, in becoming Prin- 
cesse de Chimay, entered into another phase 
of existence. During the last half of her 
life, from 1805 to 1885, she devoted herself 
to the care of her family. Her one desire 
seemed to be that, as far as she was con- 
cerned, the past might be buried in oblivion; 
what she now desired above all else was the 
consideration and dignity of the domestic 
fireside, a tranquil and honored position in 
Belgian society. 

But the aristocracy of Brussels was impla- 
cable in its prejudice against the woman 
who had borne the name of Tallien. King 
William refused to receive her at court, and 
the position of the Prince de Chimay, who 
was chamberlain and member of the first 
chamber of the States-General, rendered this 
exclusion all the more painful. She tried 
to console herselt by cultivating the arts. 
She invited to the Chateau de Chimay artists, 
musicians, and literary men. 

During the closing years of her life, the 
Princesse de Chimay was a confirmed invalid. 
Her home-life was peaceful and retired. At 
the time of her death, in 1835, her name was 
almost forgotten in Paris. Her death was as 
peaceful as her early life had been stormy. 
Surrounded by the affectionate cares of her 
family and the consolations of religion, she 
died at Chimay on January 15th, 1885, A 
little while before she expired, she called 
her children and servants together and 
prayed for forgiveness for all the faults of 
her youth. “What a romance my life has 
been !”? she wrote to M. de Pougens. “I can 
scarcely believe it myself. There are days 
when I fancy I have seen a comedy played, 
such as used to be announced in the theatres 
on the boulevards in Paris—‘ M. Robespierre 
chez la Citoyenne Tallien.’ When I lay on 
my pallet in prison, expecting to mount the 
scaffold in twentyfour hours, I still slept and 
dreamed, so completely could youth forget 
that terrible morrow. That morrow was the 
9th Thermidor, the proudest day of my life, 
since on that day it was by my little hand 
that the guillotine was overthrown.” 
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Sounp, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim— 


One crowded hour of glorious strife 
Is worth an age without a name. — 
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taker’s comin’, so he didn’t find me 
onperpaired. Becky Dixon, she see 
it in the paper, and she told me about it. 

“They call it takin’ yer senses,” says she, 
“but it’s only goin’ round and pryin’ into 
things that ain’t nobody’s bizness but yer 
own. It’s a male man that is a-comin’, and 
he gits paid two dollars a day and ixpenses, 
and he’ll airn his money when he gits any 
infirmation out of me!” says she; “for I’m 
jest a-goin’ to shet my door and keep it fast- 
ened rite along, till I hear that he’s been and 
gone!” 

Now, ye see, I ain’t afeerd of any live 
man-critter! I hain’t never had one of my 
own, and I don’t want one; if I had, I might 
have had him long ago. It’s as much as I 
can do to support myself. 

I’ve got a farm here on Bare Ridge, and I 
keep a few hens and a cow, and raise some 
vegetables; but, what with the caterpillers 
and the ’tater-bugs and the wet weather and 
the taxes and the hired man, I can’t but jest 
manage to git along, and, if I had a husband 
throwed in, to make and mend and contrive 
for, I should give up the ship. 

The senses-taker come bright and airly, 
one Sotterday mornin’, jest as I had got my 
hands into the flour, a-mixin’ up my pie- 
crust. He walked rite in past me without 
waitin’ to say “by your leave,” and he sot 
down in the rockin’-cheer where the grocer 
had jest put down a four-pound bag of granu- 
lated sugar, and I had throwed my apron 
over it when I went to the door. Busted the 
bag, and let that ’ere sugar out all over crea- 
tion—and wasted it, too; and, since there has 
been so many trusts and tariffs onto sugar, 
the price has riz so much that I don’t put 
but half a spoonful into my coffee, where I 
used to put in two. 

The senses-man paid no attention to the 
sugar. He took his lead-pencil down from 
its roostin’-place over his ear, rubbed his nose, 
and began to fire off questions at me as fast 
as he could talk. 

“Your name, ma’am, if you please,” says 
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a see, I had warnin’ of that senses- 


he, perpairin’ for to write in his book. “ Your 
age last birthday? Married or single? How 
many children? Black or white? Any deaf 
and dumb? Any idiots? Any lunatics? 
Any chronic—” 

“For the land’s sake!” says I, managin’ 
to stick in my oar, “I’m an old maid; and 
what should I be wantin, nigger lunatic 
children for, I should like to know? I 
should think you had lost yer wits, if you 
ever had any to lose, and I should think you 
had better—” 

“Where was your father born?” says he, 
without having the manners to let me finish 
my speech. ‘“ Was he colored or white?” 

I jest screeched; but he didn’t pay no 
heed, and on he went, full gallop: 

“Was he native or furrin?” 

“Oh!” says I, a-gaspin’ for breath. 

“Did he ever steal anything?” says he, 
afore I could speak; and that last tech jest 
struck me dumb with wroth that the minister 
couldn’t have said nothin’ agin. I ain’t sure 
I didn’t shake my fist at him, but the feller 
didn’t mind. 

“Wus you, or wus any of your family, 
ever in jail?” he asks, as cool as a cowcum- 
ber, and looking at me as if he expected me 
to say “yes”! 

I give another sort of strangled screech; 
but he went right on, faster and faster, and, 
if you’ll believe it, he says, says he: 

“Are your teeth natural or false? How 
many cows have ye? How many hosses? 
Any swine? Any hay? Does farming pay? 
Any mortgage on your farm?” 

Jest then he stopped to breathe, and by 
this time I had got myself recovered up till 
I was able to assert myself a leetle, and out 
at him I blurted: 

“Tv’s none of your bizness whether I’ve 
got any teeth or not!” says I, “and my hens 
and pigs is all paid for, and they’ve been 
taxed once this year, and I’ll be hanged if 
T’ll pay any more tax on’em! And you'd 
better be a-movin’ along, for I want to mix 
up that ’ere pie-crust afore the oven gits 
cold,” 
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“One hundred dollars fine for refusin’ to 
answer questions,” says he. “Have you a 
dog? How many pounds of butter did you 
make last year? How much milk sold? Is 
your husband deaf? Any of your children 
near-sighted? Is marriage a failure? Have 
you ever had the mumps? Any rheumatism 
or heart-disease or liver-complaint or brain- 
disorder or—” 

“Now, stop!” says I, “and git breath, and 
let me talk a spell. Yes, sir, I’ve had the 
rheumatism and the newrollogy and the 
browncretis and the sighattiky and the infor- 
mation on the brains and the malaria and 
the typhoid fever and the vertigoes in the 
head and the tick-dollarow and the plum- 
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AnoveE the hum of the city’s noise, 
Its sordid cares and its narrow joys, 

The bluff uprears its shaggy side 

Clad in the forest’s wildwood pride. 

There springs the pine with its crown of green, 
The flower and the berry grow unseen, 

The leaves of the restless poplar toss, 

The fallen hemlock is clad in moss, 

And spicy and sweet on the summer air 

Is the breath of sun-kissed cedar there. 


Far as the roving eye can stray, 
The plains of the upland stretch away— 

A desert wilderness of sand 

That was never meant for the toiler’s hand, 
A garden of nature, wild and fair, 

A place to forget life’s narrow care 

Under the arch of the wide, wide sky, 
Where the great white clouds float lazily 
And the air is filled with the wildwood scent 
Of flowers and bursting leaf-buds blent. 
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bago and the spines in the back and the 
cholery infantum and the billyus colic and 
the plural pneumonia and the grips and the 
sick-headache and the yeller fever and chil- 
blains and corns and biles and fellins and 
toothache and highdrophoby, and I’ve jest got 
the small-pox a-comin’ on, and—” 

That ere senses-feller didn’t wait for any 
more particulars. He jest bounced up out 
of his cheer, grabbed his hat, and left the 
house, with that four pounds of sugar stickin’ 
onto his coat-tails, and I hain’t never seen 
him since. 

That was last summer, and there hain’t 
been nobody else round to take my senses 
yet. 


Only a waste! yeta home most dear 
To the wild shy things that inhabit here: 

The doe feeds free on the windy lawn, 

By her side the delicate large-eyed fawn; 

The squirrel sports in the solitude, 

And the wood-bird nurses her tender brood ; 
For them, the nut and the berry grow 

And the brook’s bright waters gather and flow. 


Thus, in His tenderness, One at least 

Careth alike for man and beast; 

The field where the yellow wheat-ears fill, 

The river that urges the busy mill— 

In His gracious sight, no dearer are they 

Than the pool where the blackbirds dip and play, 

Or the lonely plain, with its sense of rest, 

Where the bramble shadows the ground-bird’s 
nest, 

And the idle beauty of flower and vine 

Lies at the feet of the murmuring pine ; 

For what is vain in the sight of man 

Is only a part of His perfect plan. 
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BY 


all other matters. 

“For a woman who has been a 
mother to a niece,” complained Mrs. Vermil- 
yea, “I am a martyr.” 

She had done the best she could; she had 
found the most eligible men in town, and 
forced them to see Anne in her more favor- 
able lights. 

Anne let the men see that she regarded 
them as fools, so they bowed and left her: 
* all except Captain Sloane. Nobody had ever 
made Captain Sloane believe that he was 
regarded as a fool. He thought that Miss 
Cathcart was laboring under a miserable 
misconception, and he set about converting 
her to his opinion. 

“The man is the worst kind of fool,” 
decided Anne: “the persistent kind.” 

And daily she dreamed of that picture 
which caused such sad havoc to her aunt’s 
plans. There rose before her the canvas 
where poor Tom Anderson had painted the 
place that appealed to her before all others— 
the old bridge that led to Warhirst, where 
she had lived so many orphan days with 
Aunt Susan Vermilyea, till the coal was 
found on the land her father had left her. 

.The thought of the picture in the exhibi- 
tion brought the artist near to her thought; 
for, with the strokes of his brush, he had 
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put in the sentiment with which she regarded 
the scene. She remembered many such a 
morning as the canvas spoke of: cool, with 
a blue that was more than a blue, the water 
under the bridge reflecting a perfect sky; 
there were the bridge-keeper’s ducks in the 
rank grasses; there was the quaint old cot- 
tage, where she had often stopped to rest 
when she used to take those long quiet 
walks, durigg which she had woven the 
pattern of her life as she would like it to be, 
and all the joy that would come. 

What joy had come? Riches had come; 
and riches had never entered the pattern of 
her life, as she wove it out in those old walks. 
All that was culminated here in the city, 
where she was courted, féted, a beauty doing 
as her aunt thought best. Then, three 
months ago, when she had almost said “ yes ” 
to Captain Sloane, who really appealed to her 
on account of his magnificent staying-quali- 
ties, she must needs see that picture at the 
exhibition. 

Strange as it may seem, her new life palled 
on her, and she was once more a careless gir! 
in old Warhirst, dreaming her romances. 
She became restless and did remarkable 
things, such as riding out without a groom, 
scandalizing her aunt and causing even Cap- 
tain Sloane to frown. On one of these lonely 
excursions, she urged her horse on to an old 
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ruin in the suburbs, several miles from home, 
and, climbing the rickety stairs, she went out 
upon a stone balcony to pluck some ivy, with 
which the cracked walls were covered. She 
leaned over the balustrade and looked down 
thirty feet. Down there, a man was sketch- 
ing. He looked up at her as she looked 


down at him. He saw a vision of loveliness; 
she saw a fine-looking fellow in well-worn 
tweeds. 

She knew who he was; she had inquired 
about the artist of the bridge-picture, and 


knew he was sketching thereabouts, Maybe 
this knowledge took her so often upon those 
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solitary rides. At any rate, she was looking 
at him boldly now, if she had looked at him 
covertly before to-day. 

Her hand trembled a little as she gathered 
some ivy and stuck it in the lappel of her 
habit, and, straightening her tall hat, she 
went down to him. 


He was rather astounded at this; he had, 
of course, seen the beautiful Miss Cathcart 
at a distance before to-day, but he had 
thought her hanghty, purse-proud, unap- 
proachable. And here she was, warm of face, 
soft and womanly. 

“T owe you something,” she said at once. 
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“You have painted the picture of a place 
that is dearer than other places tome. I am 
sorry it is not for sale; I should like to 
own it.” 

“Tt is not for sale,” returned he. “It was 
painted under circumstances that render it 
impossible for me to let it go out of my 
hands.” 

These circumstances were that Mattie 
Trimble had been with him while he painted 
that picture; and she had sat beside him, 
singing, or wandered a little way to gather 
wild flowers—she whom he had asked to be 
his wife, 

Anne Cathcart guessed at some ridiculous 
sentiment while he answered her. She 
laughed. 

“Tt is sentiment that makes art what it 
is,” she said, “ Meissonier has little—he is 
merely the genius of technicality. You are 
a great artist.” 

Her voice was a little hard as she finished. 
She knew that he was poor, and it made her 
smile that he should refuse to part with a 
picture which might bring a considerable 
price. 

She looked at the picture he was sketching, 
and she did another remarkable thing—she 
asked him to call on her the following 
evening. 

“T did not know you were acquainted with 
the gentleman,” remarked Mrs. Vermilyea, 
after that call. 

“Then your knowledge, my dear, has 
received a fresh installment,” returned Anne. 

After that, her behavior was worse than 
ever. She was so excessively cheerful that 
her aunt took to shuddering and appealed to 
Captain Sloane. The captain determined 
that no nonsense should take Anne from 
him, and he went to see her so often that she 
felt as though she were his prisoner, and she 
tried to tire him with caprices. 

“But I am sure she admires you,” said 
Mrs. Vermilyea. 

“T am sure she does,” assented the cap- 
tain. “Girls sometimes act this way when 
they admire men—fight their own inclina- 
tions, you know.” 

“Of course,” gladly cried Mrs. Vermilyea. 
“T hated my husband when I married him; 
yet, when he died, I placed the handsomest 
monument over him I could buy.” 

“Madam,” the captain returned, in answer 
to this evidence of a woman’s change from 
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dislike to adoration, “ Miss Anne is extremely 
fond of art.” 

That was all, but poor Mrs. Vermilyea 
knew that the captain knew what she had 
discovered—that Anne was frequently seen 
with Tom Anderson, and that she never said 
anything about this friendship. 

“ But,” went on. Captain Sloane, magnan- 
imously, “it is a mere fad. She conquers 
in high quarters, and she tries her power 
on the lower. It is something like going 
slumming, don’t you know.” 

But how was it in those lower quarters— 
those slums? 

Tom Anderson was inspired by her intelli- 
gence. Mattie, the little school-mistress in 
Warhirst, did not appreciate his art like this. 
Mattie was lost in admiration for him, prayed 
for him, looked up to him as to a god, This 
other woman—a mondaine, a beauty with 
great wealth—sought him out and talked to 
him and understood him. 

Mattie’s weekly letters grew tiresome, her 
gossip about her homely ways excessive. 
He did not go to Warhirst, as he had long 
ago promised he would. Instead, he wrote 
a rather sharp letter to Mattie, to the effect 
that “we poor devils must work, not loaf.” 

Mattie imagined him toiling over “ pot- 
boilers,” haggard and going without dinners, 
while she wondered, with a pucker between 
her eyes, how she could help him. When 
she was in school, she was often cross with 
the array of future Presidents spread before 
her, for she was thinking of Tom and impro- 
vising harrowing tableaux in which he was 
the principal figure. She always had one 
tableau before her—a long-gone-by Sunday 
morning, the week before he had begun the 
bridge-picture. That Sunday, he came to 
the rectory, where she boarded, just as she 
reached home from church. He stood look- 
ing at her, with his hands in his pockets, 
not saying a word. All at once, he threw 
his arms toward her. Her eyes brimming, 
she found herself in those arms. 

“Yes, Tom,” she sobbed. 

And that was their wooing, after months 
of silent devotion. So, when she received 
Tom’s sharp letter, she was cross with her 
pupils and worried. 

Tom was poor! Tom was poor! 
rang in her ears. 

And there was Tom with congenial Anne 
Cathcart! 


That 
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Anne? Never had such a rest come to 
her; not since she had become a wealthy 
woman had she felt there was truth in the 
world till now. What if Tom were irre- 
sponsive? He feared to avow himself because 
of her money. Yet she could conquer him: 
in the matter of that picture, if she forced 
him to sell it, despite the sentiment he had 
for it, it would show that she had conquered. 
What romance made him keep that picture, 
if there were not a woman in it? 

She went to a dealer and 

made certain arrangements. 
Next day, Tom had a note 
from the dealer, offering him 
three thousand dollars for 
the picture. Three thousand 
dollars! More money than 
he had ever seen! He knew 
who backed the offer, and 
he thought of her and not 
the money. It was “au 
revoir” to Mattie for a little 
while then. 

Anne Cathcart loved 
him! The beauty, the dis- 
traction of other men! 

He did not see her for 


several days after that offer 
for his picture, for Anne let 
him have time to think and 
to miss her, She understood 


men. Besides, she had had 
a scene with Mrs, Vermil- 
yea, regarding art in general 
and one artist in particular. 
For Captain Sloane had de- 
clared that this sort of thing 
was going too far. 
“ But perhaps you do this 
only to tease the captain,” 
coaxed Mrs. Vermilyea. 
Anne’s eyes grew hard. 
To tease the captain! No, 
no; she loved for the first time in her life. 
The sentiment in that picture of an old well- 
known spot, the man who had painted that 
picture—these had wrought the change. 
“Auntie,” she suddenly said, almost as 
though she were a child again, “you don’t 
know how tired I am of everything but the 
old time. Be kind to me, dear—as kind as 
mother would be, if she were living.” 
“You silly thing,” retorted Mrs. Vermil- 
yea, “you have some of the babyish traits 
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of your mother’s family. Be more like your 
father and me—people of the world.” 

“There is a good deal in that,” laughed 
Anne; and, passing her hand quickly across 
her eyes, she left the room, humming a tune. 
But she kept indoors and refused to see 
anyone, even the captain. But Mrs. Vermil- 
yea saw him! 

And then, one day, Anne went abroad 
alone. She went to Tom Anderson’s studio. 


He was not in, so she sat down to wait for 
him, her heart beating strangely. 

There was much resolution in her face. 
She thought that Tom held off because of 
their relative positions. This should not 
be—does not love make all things equal? 

She would this day do the greatest thing a 
woman could do—she would confess to a man 
that she loved him, and thus gain his own 
confession of love for her. 

So she waited. She looked about her, at 
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the pictures on the wall. There was a new 
one, a scene outside the old ruin where she 
had first met Tom. There was the lovely 
umbrage of the wood, the shady path, with 
the cow coming along to the lily-dappled 
stream. The two pictures abided with her— 
that of the Warhirst bridge, and this of the 
place where she had first met Tom. More 
resolute than ever was she, more loving. 

She removed her hat, quite as though she 
were in her own home. Her face was warm, 
provokingly warm. A long window in the 


beg 


room led to a bit of garden. 
for air, she felt so breathless. 

Under a tree, there was a folded paper. 
She picked it up and saw her name written 
on it, and, beneath her name: 

“Thy face is near me ever; 
In every thought, I see 
Thy loving eyes—” 

With a gladness that would have done 
credit to the veriest school-girl reading the 
verse of a boy lover, she opened the paper to 
read what followed. Tom must have written 
that nonsense and been interrupted in it by 
the arrival of the letter that was folded in 


She went there 
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the sheet of paper he had scribbled on. For, 
almost unconsciously, with a strange bewil- 
dered feeling, Anne read a part of this letter 
before she knew what she was doing. 

“Dear Tom,” she read, “I know you will 
forgive me for what I have done. You wrote 
a little crossly—you must have money- 
troubles ; so I have sold the jewelry mamma 
left me, and,all my books, and send you the 
money. I wish it were ten times more. And 
I know you will accept it as though I were 
already your wife, will you not, dear? I 


always pray for you, and I know you do for 
me. And I know you will come to see me 
when you can, you famous old darling—” 

Miss Cathcart knew the fact! 

“T have led him away from his truth to 
another woman,” she said. “Does he love 
her? Does he love me?” 

She threw the letter from her, as though it 
had stung her. 

Then she saw him coming. She read his 
face, and it made her heart ache; she read 
his heart, and he read hers. His eyes were 
quite radiant, though they clouded a little at 
sight of her. 
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“Tt was so warm, I took off my hat,’ she “And I know what caused that mind to 
said, confusedly. change,” she cried, blithely. “Even a little 
He held out to her the check he had letter which you must have dropped, and 
received from her picture-dealer. which I found just now. Be careful in the 


“T am about sending this back,” he said. future, Mr. Anderson, not to fold verses te 
“The man wanted to buy the picture of the one woman around the letter from another. 
Warhirst bridge, and, although I had con- Was it fair to write verses to me? But then, 
sented to sell, I have changed my mind.” you were only jesting with me, of course, as I 
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jested with you. You see, I know how well 
you understand me—that you know how I 
tried to play with you. I thought you 
impregnable, and I determined to conquer 
you—through my admiration for that picture, 
if in no other way. Admire my candor, as 1 
admire your strength of character. See! there 
is my aunt and Captain Sloane. They have 
come to your studio after me—my aunt is so 
sorry I tried to coquette with you. Of course 
you know that my engagement with Captain 
Sloane will soon be announced ?” 

He looked toward the new-comers, his face 
crimson with indignation. Anne looked at 


him as his face was turned from her, and all 
that the picture of the bridge at Warhirst 
had told her was in her look for a second. 

Then she stepped toward her aunt and the 
captain, who had war in their eyes. 


IN THE 
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“Congratulate Mr. Anderson,” she said; 
“he will soon marry a lady from War- 
hirst. Now you can account for my interest 
in him—I always loved old Warhirst, and 
I felt I should like to advance the interests 
of anyone who:cared for it as much as the 
artist does who painted the old bridge. 
But, captain, he will not sell me the picture 
—will not be beguiled through a picture- 
dealer. See what you can do with him.” 
And she caught Captain Sloane’s hand in 
both of hers. 

Tom Anderson, to this day, considers Mrs. 
Sloane the most unprincipled woman he ever 
heard of; but he never speaks of her to his 
wife Mattie. Sometimes, though, as he is 
painting and Mattie is singing near by, he 
wonders if Anne ever thinks of him. 

Does she? 
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ON the ocean shore, by his tortoise shell, 
Fast asleep, Apollo was lying; 

Beguiled into dreams by the soothing spell 
The winds through its tendons were sighing. 


Young Love came wandering down that way, 
Where the far rolling billows were shining ; 
In the wide world before him, what part he should 

play, 
In his thoughts he was busy divining. 


The beautiful shell he spied, and bore 
To the valley where silence lingers, 
And its quivering chords with delight o’er and 
o’er 
He touched with his delicate fingers. 


And, as Lov2’s sweet voice to the listening trees 
His own wild passion was telling, 
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BEAUTIFUL wind coming out of the blue, 
Rollicking, frolicking madly about, 

You blow my hair in my eyes, and too 
You are turning my book nearly inside out. 


Pray, how can I read, you ungallant breeze, 
If you flutter my leaves in this reckless way? 
Up above, the leaves do not mind, on the trees; 
Do you play, then, so rudely with them every 
day? 


B. SOULE; 


It flew on the wings of a whispering breeze 
‘To the caves where the echoes were dwellin: 


When lo! to his side, from the groves and the 
hills, 
Flocked the lovers of song swiftly winging ; 
And, with Pan and his pipes, from his home by 
the rills, 
Came the daughters of Harmony singing. 


They kissed the young rogue and broke into 
song, 
With their hands all merrily clapping; 
“Let Love be our leader! and the lyre belong 
To the boy that is never caught napping.” 


So Love, wide awake, with the lyre he stole, 
Fills the world with a gladness unspoken, 

Imparting new life to the hearts that are whole, 
And healing the hearts that are broken. 
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And they only laugh gayly as over you pass, 
And dance up and down in the golden air, 
And now at my feet you are waving the grass, 

And now you are—oh, you are everywhere! 


Who said you might toss right and left, as you 
please, 
My sketches and everything else, as you do? 
Yet how to be cross with you, sweet errant breeze, 
Beautiful wind from out of the blue! 
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CHAPTER I. 

AMY!” my hus- 
band called, 
and I ran 
through the 
hall out into 
the veranda. 

He had stopped 
his horse before 

the steps, and, 

as I appeared, he 
said: “I must go 
over to see Mr. 
Slocum—the 
man who has 
the saw-mill on 

Yellow Creek, you 

know.” 

“Why, that is 


good ten miles off,” 
rejoined I, “and a 
shocking road; you 

won aut back till long after dark.” 
“Luckily there’s a full:moon,” he answered, 
smiling half playfully, half tenderly, at my 


doleful tone. “ It appears the poor old fellow 
has met with a bad accident; he fell frum 
his hay-loft, and they think he has broken 
his hip.” 

“T am very sorry,” I said, as sympathetic- 
ally as I could; then, remembering that I 
was behaving rather foolishly for a country 
doctor’s wife, though I had held the position 
only a few weeks, I added: “I’m glad there’s 
a moon.” 

My husband leaned forward, laid his hand 
on my shoulder, and said softly : 

“And I’m glad to think I shall find my 
little wife to welcome me when I come— 
reward enough for a much harder journey 
than this!” 

He kissed me and rode away, pausing at 
the gate to wave his hand and give me a 
parting glance. 

When he was out of sight, I sat down in 
the porch, across which the late June after- 


noon sun flickered in golden arabesques, 
while a cardinal bird that had stopped to 
rest in the great catulpa tree was paying for 
the accommodation by a succession of his 
most beautiful and varied melodies. 

Scarcely more than a month married to 
a man who had won my entire heart, it is 
not difficult to fancy what tender thoughts 
and bright anticipations filled my mind as 
I sat in the shadow of the trumpet vine 
which curtained the veranda. There was 
but one drawback to my perfect happiness— 
the estrangement from my mother, caused 
by marrying against her wishes. But even 
this trouble, much as I felt it, could not 
seriously mar my contentment, especially as 
I was hopefu! that it must end before very 
long. 

Besides the bliss of loving and being 
loved, my new existence offered a sense of 
breadth and freedom that was singularly 
delightful; for I had suffered much from 
a lack of both, through the round of my 
childhood and girlish years. I do not mean 
to complain of my mother, when I say this 
was owing to her; she meant to act justly, 
but her whole system of government had 
been a mistake. She was gloomy and ascetic 
in her views; her religion a tyrant, instead 
of a consoler; her chief aim in life to train 
me into a good upright woman—not neces- 
sarily a happy one, though: indeed, she 
feared it was sinful to be happy. She was 
so certain that no other method could accom- 
plish the end she had in view, that question 
or demur on my part, any attempt at inde- 
pendent thought or action, she regarded as 
a proof of natural depravity or deliberate 
wickedness. From twelve to seventeen, I was 
sent to a boarding-school in Cincinnati, kept 
by a relative who held the same theories, 
hardened into tyranny by long years of 
absolute power. 

When that season of discipline and study 
terminated, I went back to my home, a 
secluded spot in West Virginia. My mother 
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owned a large plantation there, to which she 
had removed soon after her widowhood, 
managing it with a practical skill that roused 
the envious admiration of her less energetic 
neighbors. 

At the period of which I am writing— 
seven years after the Civil War—there was 
no railway in that region. The Kanawha 
River intersected the broad valley which 
stretched between the picturesque hills, and 
afforded us means of interccurse with the 
outer world. Two steamboats ran daily up 
or down the stream, in a lazy sauntering 
fashion, putting leisurely into shore when- 
ever anybody on either bank made signs 
that he wished to get aboard, send a letter 
or a side of bacon—the very puff of the 
engines sounding more like a comfortable 
snore than anything else. 

I led a dull life, but I was not unhappy. 
I kept up my studies and few accomplish- 
ments, I delighted in gardening, I loved the 
country, and fully appreciated the beauty 
of the scenery by which I was surrounded. 
Then, too, I had one person to pet me—old 
Mr. Jeffreys, a distant relation of my father’s, 
who lived on a fine place about a mile from 
ours. My mother was good and kind accord- 
ing to her rigid creed, but did not believe 
in petting. She kissed me if she was going 
from home for several days, and she kissed 
me when she returned; and, as I was very 
demonstrative by nature as well as perilously 
enthusiastic, I found such treatment—like 
existence generally —a little chilly and 
depressing. 

This uneventful round continued until I 
was uearly nineteen; then an active trouble 
overtook me. A sect styled Old Orthodox 
built a chapel in the village, and James 
Hornby accepted a call as the pastor. He 
was a third cousin of my own, though I had 
never seen him until he came to live in our 
house and fulfill his new duties. 

He was a man of about thirty, fine-looking 
in a cold severe style, well educated and 
intelligent, though his mind was narrow and 
his vigorous thinking confined to a very 
limited round. 

I did not like him at first, and I never 
learned to; but, for his misfortune and mine, 
he fell in love with me. Before he had been 
two months with us, he asked me to marry 
him; primarily with sublime masculine 
arrogance, later betraying an uneasy humility 
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against which he evidently rebelled. He 
persisted in disregarding my distinct refusal, 
and my motuer did the same—more thor- 
oughly offended with me than she had ever 
been in my whole life. 

When a despotic nature yields to the influ- 
ence of another, it is usually with a com- 
pleteness of surrender fairly startling; and 
this was my mother’s case where James 
Hornby was concerned. He became to her 
an authority which could never err, a prophet 
whose slightest utterance was a law. 

I bore an actual persecution as long as I 
could; then, acting on Mr. Jeffreys’s advice, 
I declared that, unless left in peace, I should 
go away from home. I was left to myself 
after this, though during four weeks my 
mother never spoke to me, and James’s 
behavior was as exasperating as hers was 
painful. 

I passed three wretched months, but at 
their close a change was granted. Typhoid 
fever broke out in the neighborhood and 
became a positive epidemic. Our doctor was 
an elderly man, lacking strength to support 
the arduous duties which the wide-spread ill- 
ness brought, and a young physician arrived 
from Cincinnati to assist him. 

John Arthur was about twentynine, though 
looking older, with the sweetest voice and 
smile I think ever mortal possessed. Every- 
body kept well in our house, so I was able to 
go about among our sick neighbors, and the 
doctor and I were thrown so much together 
that we soon felt on friendly terms. More 
than this, he fell in love with me; and, when 
he avowed this, as happened before many 
weeks—adding, too, that he had loved me 
since the first hour we met—I knew that 
from the same moment my heart had been 
his. 

Just as the cool autumn weather brought 
the blessed assurance that the fever had 
ended its reign, Mr. Jeffreys fell ill and died 
within a week. I watched day and night by 
his bed, and Doctor Arthur was with him 
every moment he could spare. We confided 
our secret to the dear old man, and he sent 
for my mother and asked her not to oppose 
our engagement; but even his wishes were 
of no avail. Her first step, after Mr. Jetl- 
reys’s death, was to forbid Doctor Arthur 
the house; she also forbade my speaking to 
him, but I told her I could not obey. James 
Hornby actually tried to preach against him; 
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but he found that would not answer, for 
John’s skill and kindness had gained the 
popularity they merited, and the whole 
neighborhood was delighted that he had 
decided to remain, for Doctor Nash meant 
to carry out his long-contemplated purpose 
of retiring from practice. 

My mother held only one conversation 
with my lover; she stated that her property, 
not having come from her husband, was 
entirely in her own hands, and, if I married 
without her consent, not one penny would 
I ever receive. Whereat John bowed and 
smiled, informing her politely that he had 
ample means to support a wife, independent 
of his professional gains; and so the inter- 
view terminated. 

Some weeks elapsed before I learned that 
Mr. Jeffreys had left a will bequeathing me 
his plantation and a moderate sum invested 
in stocks which yielded a yearly income of 
several hundreds, old Doctor Nash being 
appointed my trustee. 

My relatives rendered home so exquisitely 
uncomfortable that I was thankful to pass a 
good deal of time with an invalid neighbor 
who needed a companion. 

We waited the winter through ; but neither 
Doctor Arthur’s popularity nor my persua- 
sions produced any effect on my mother, so 
I yielded to my lover’s pleading wishes and 
we were quietly married. We made a short 
wedding -journey and then came back to 
my plantation, Rockdale, which during our 
absence my husband had had fitted up with 
a degree of elegance which rendered it quite 
a marvel in that neighborhood. 

We called on my mother, and, though she 
did not notice John’s hand when he held it 
out, volunteered no remark to him, and 
answered any direct question of his in a 
monosyllable, I felt that for her even to 
receive him was a great step gained. I had 
visited her twice since by myself, and she 
had greeted me in a kindly enough fashion. 
On the last occasion, I met my relative James 
Hornby, and he appeared no more unendur- 
able than usual. 

I had been thinking over these things as I 
sat in the veranda, and a sudden determina- 
tion seized me to go again to my mother and 
make a direct appeal in my husband’s favor. 

It was Thursday, so my cousin would be 
absent; the opportunity seemed too precious 
to neglect, and within ten minutes I was on 
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my way to the house, full of excitement and 
hope. 

CHAPTER II. 

WHEN I entered the sitting-room, who 
should come forward to meet me but James 
himself! Unable to hide my annoyance, as 
soon as I had answered my mother’s cere- 
monious greeting I said abruptly: 

“Why, James, I thought this was your day 
for preaching at Hunter’s Ford.” 

“T have changed to Saturday,” he replied, 
standing before me, stiff and solemn in his 
black dress. “I hope you are not sorry to 
see me, Amy. Do not fear that I harbor 
harsh thoughts on account of your treatment 
in the past. Let me say, once for all, that I 
have only the most charitable feeling toward 
you and the man you have married.” 

There was ample cause for offense in this 
speech, but I controlled myself and said: 

“James, if you really feel kindly toward 
us, plead with my mother to forgive me 
wholly and receive my husband as her son.” 

“My conscience would not permit,” he 
answered, unhesitatingly. ‘“ Your mother is 
a Christian, and therefore nourishes no 
resentment; but she cannot countenance the 
man who induced her daughter to forget 
filial obedience and duty.” 

My mother sat in her high-backed chair, 
knitting diligently, and did not look up. 
I turned angrily from James and went toward 
her, saying: 

“ Mother, do come and see us. Only learn 
to know my husband and his goodness, and 
you cannot help admiring him, if you will 
do no more.” 

“T can make no promises, Amy,” she 
rejoined, slowly and inflexibly. “If time 
should prove your husband a good man— 
though I fear it will teach you how willfully 
you have deceived yourself—I shall be ready 
to own him such. I think nobody ever 
accused me of injustice; at least, I know 
that nobody ever had any reason—” 

“But, mother—” 

“Allow your mother to finish, Amy,” inter- 
posed James, exactly in the tone one would 
employ in addressing a heedless child. 

I felt a nervous inclination to laugh, to 
ery, to box James Hornby’s ears; but I sat 
still, gazing mechanically about the bare 
uncomfortable room, which had always been 
an eye-sore to my fairly tropical love of 
warmth and color. 
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Presently my mother continued, in the same 
cold monotonous voice, going on with her 
sentence as if it had not been interrupted: 
“And I am ready to forgive up to seventy 
times seven, but I cannot forget. All I dare 
to hope, Amy, is that the judgment appointed 
for transgressors may be averted in your case. 
James and I ask this, night and morning; but 
who can tell if our petitions shall avail?” 

James sighed audibly, glancing at the 
ceiling as if he expected to see a bit of it 
fall on me; and I really believe he feared 
it might. The man had not a taint of 
hypocrisy in his composition; he was hor- 
ribly earnest and sincere. But his entire 
faith in himself and his arrogant assumption 
were something colossal, and seldom failed 
to incense me. Just now that sigh, which 
I knew would remind my mother of the 
necessity for remaining inflexible, was so 
exasperating that I forgot my good resolu- 
tions and exclaimed vehemently : 

_ “James Hornby, I never had a real trouble 
in my life till you crossed my path.” 

My cousin flushed deeply at this passion- 
ate speech, but said quietly: 

“That is a hard saying, Amy.” 

“And wickedly untrue,” my mother added, 
with cold severity. “Shame—” 

“Let her say what she has in her mind, 
aunt,” James interposed; then he turned 
toward me again, saying: “I tried to please 
you, Amy.” 

“No,” I answered ; “ you tried to mold me 
over to please yourself.” 

“T hoped to make you my wife—” 

“How could you hope it?” I broke in. 
“From the first moment you spoke of that, 
I told you it could never be. How did you 
behave? You tormented me; yes, you made 
my mother do so till I should have died or 
gone mad if I had borne it any longer!” 

“Blind! blind!” sighed my mother. 

James had grown deathly white; but he 
looked full at me, and his voice took the 
ring of dogged persistence I knew so well, 
as he said: 

“You would finally have seen what was 
best for both of us, if unfortunately Doctor 
Arthur had not intruded himself between.” 

‘“‘Intruded? You think Providence sent 
you here. I should say it sent him last 
autumn, when the fever raged in the neigh- 
borhood till there was scarcely a house 
without its sick and dying.” 
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“And a great pity it was that Doctor Nash 
had to send for him,” observed my mother; 
“a greater, that the old man retired and left 
him his practice.” 

“He has been here over nine months 
now,” I replied, “and nobody ever grew 
more popular in so short a time. How 
could it be otherwise, when he is as kind 
and good as he is skilful in his profession?” 

“A good man does not induce a girl to 
marry him against her mother’s consent,” 
James said, coldly. 

“My mother had no sufficient reason to 
urge. The happiness of my life was con- 
cerned; a woman of twentyone has a right 
to decide on that,” I answered. 

“You scarcely knew him,” my mother 
insisted. 

“ During the three months the fever lasted, 
I met him daily; we saw more of each 
other’s real self than we could have done 
in years of ordinary acquaintance,” I replied. 
“ Mother, it was you who did not know him, 
because you would not; James had preju- 
diced you from the first.” 

“Tam not so weak that I can be preju- 
diced, Amy, nor was James the person to 
attempt it,” she said. “I objected to Doctor 
Arthur; I mistrusted him; my intuitions 
warned me that he was a dangerous man. 
I believe him to be skeptical—yes, athe- 
istic—” 

“Tf ever a human being tried to follow 
the golden rule, he does,” I interrupted. 
“Mother, my intuitions were clearer than 
yours, and I grow prouder every day that 
he chose me for his wife.” 

I suppose my tone and look of triumph 
stung James terribly, for the taunt in which 
he indulged was foreign to his ordinary self- 
control. 

“ Doctor Arthur showed worldly wisdom, 
certainly,” he said; “ Mr. Jeffreys’s heiress 
was a desirable match.” 

“ Besides his profession, Doctor Arthur has 
property equal to mine,” I rejoined; “ mother, 
he proved this to you in the one conversation 
you consented to hold with him in regard to 
our marriage.” 

“This discussion is useless,” she replied. 
“Amy, I have told you that I shall believe in 
your husband if time prove him worthy of 
trust; I can promise nothing further. Now, 
I wish to hear no more, Amy; you are rush- 
ing into one of your old excitements—your 
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language is violent and unseemly. James, 
forgive her!” 

“TI do, freely,” he replied, in his hardest 
voice. 

CHAPTER III. 

A BRIEF silence followed James’s irri- 
tating speech. He walked to an open 
window and looked out across the orchard. 
I stood still, struggling against the indig- 
nation which his words and manner roused. 

It was difficult to restrain the bitter 
expostulation and protest which rose to my 
lips, but I knew that to give them utterance 
would only strengthen my mother in her 
harsh judgment. 

I turned from my irritated survey of 
James’s broad shoulders, to glance toward 
the upright figure in the arm-chair. My 
mother had resumed her knitting; her face 
showed no trace of emotion; the lines about 
the mouth were set a little more firmly even 
than usual; the very movement of her busy 
fingers, everything in her countenance and 
attitude, warned me that to attempt further 
argument or persuasion would only further 
injure the cause I wished to plead. 

I was wearied and discouraged, sorry that 
I had come; I appeared only to have done 
harm by the step from which I had hoped 
so much. The impulse to seek the interview 
had struck me so suddenly and with such 


force that I had felt as if obeying some — 


mysterious inspiration which must lead to 
a good result, and the reaction from that 
brief sunshine of hope and expectation 
added to the keenness of my disappointment. 
I was not much given to tears, but the 
rising lump in my throat and the hot pain 
back of my eyeballs were signs I knew too 
well to disregard. If I staid any longer, 
watching the pair whose very certainty that 
they were acting aright rendered them as 
deaf to appeal or proof as if they had been 
“two stone sphinxes out on the sands of 
Egypt, I should inevitably break down com- 
pletely, and such weakness would be worse 
than wasted on them. I do not mean that 
they were not sympathetic where suffering 
was concerned: James would have watched 
a man in illness night and day for weeks, 
and my mother would have taken a stranger 
into her house and cared for him with her 
own hands, if he were in physical need; 
but neither had the slightest sympathy with 
excessive emotion, no matter what its cause 
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might be. No crisis had ever arisen, or I think 
ever could arise, which would not have fuund 
both prepared to meet it with composure; 
so of course, to them, an excitable person’s 
bursts of anger or grief appeared childish 
and unnecessary. 

I must go at once. I hardly dared trust 
my voice to speak; but silence would be 
construed to mean resentment against James 
Hornby, and rouse my mother to severer con- 
demnation than could an actual impertinence 
toward herself. I must not only speak, but 
I must say something civil, even conciliatory, 
to my cousin, or risk having my husband 
blamed for the rapid deterioration in my 
temper and disposition. 

“T must go home now,” I managed to 
articulate, and there I stopped. 

James did not stir; my mother did not 
look up. It was plain enough what both 
were waiting for: I must address some words 
to Hornby, if I expected any notice to be 
taken of my departure; and it behooved me 
to weigh my utterance well—no easy matter, 
considering my state of mind. 

“Mother,” I began again, but she remained 
deaf. It required a great effort to address 
my cousin, but there was no help for it. 

“James!” I exclaimed, in desperation, and 
I could hear that my voice sounded posi- 
tively tragic. 

“What is it, Amy?” he rejoined, turning 
his head so that his profile—cold and reg- 
ular as if cut in marble—was toward me, 
while his tone sounded as chill and unsym- 
pathetic as that profile looked. 

Before I could respond, there came the 
sound of hurried feet through the hall, fol- 
lowed by eager voices. My mother’s cook 
and my mulatto waitress were the speakers ; 
both were talking at once—Ruby demand- 
ing Miss Amy in excited accents, and old 
Dinah replying and asking questions in the 
same breath. 

“Whar’ is she? Whar’ is Miss Amy? 
She said she was jest gwine to run down 
to see her ma!” groaned Ruby. “Ain’t she 
hyar? Now, don’ tell me she ain’t, else I’se 
gwine to give up the ghost an’—” 

“ Why, ya’as, ob course Miss Amy’s hyar!” 
cried Dinah. “ Don’ I tell ye so, over an’ 
over? What on yearth ails ye, Ruby ?— 
a-flyin’ in like all possessed, and nigh upset- 
tin’ me on the door-step! Ye’s a’most give 
me the spazzums—” 
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“T want Miss Amy, I tells ye!” inter- 
rupted the other. “I want Miss Amy! 
Why, land’s sake! oh, massy me! Spaz- 
zums—shoh! I do’ know whether I’se on my 
heels or my head, so don’ you talk. An’ 
my arm’s all black and blue this minute, 
where she gripped it. Oh, Lord! oh!” 

I had reached the door which led into 
the hall, and was trying to open it; but it 
stuck, as it had a trick of doing at times, 
and resisted my effort. James put me aside, 
and, with one vigorous pull of his strong 
arm, conquered the refractory lock. I hur- 
ried out, and my cousin and my mother 
followed. 

The instant Ruby caught sight of me, she 
began to sob hysterically and utter incoher- 
ent ejaculations and broken sentences, while 
old Dinah shook her violently, as if in the 
hope of shaking a connected explanation 
out of her addled brain. 

“Ruby, what is the matter?” I asked, too 
accustomed to her taking fright easily and 
taking leave of her senses temporarily to fear 
that anything of importance had happened 
to upset her wretched nerves. Usually, per- 
fect composure and quiet firmness on my 
part would subdue her excitement without 
much difficulty. “Stop crying and tell me 
what ails you.” 

“Oh, Miss Amy! Miss Amy!” moaned the 
trembling creature. “She scared me so 
powerful! An’ thar’ she is in the house 
this minute, an’—oh, I run ebery step ob 
de way!” 

Aunt Dinah gave her a fresh shake; but, 
in spite of this stimulant, poor Ruby was 
forced to stop speaking, choked by sobs. 
‘Her chocolate-complexion face had turned 
to the color of dark ashes, and her black 
eyes were absolutely starting out of her 
head; there could be no doubt as to the 
reality of her terror. 

James pushed Dinah away, and Ruby 
clung frantically to his arm, gasping and 
moaning. I was certain now what had 
caused her fright, and said: 

“Oh, for shame, Ruby! How silly of you 
to behave in this fashion, just because poor 
crazy Ann Linton came into the house! 
You know perfectly well that Ann is harm- 
less; anyway, she hasn’t as much strength 
as a small child—” 

“No, no, Miss Amy!” broke in the girl. 
“’Tain’t—’tain’t— An’ Aunt Chloe, she’d 
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run out down to de village; and Uncle Jack, 
he warn’t nowhar’ about; an’—” 

“She’s done gone crazy herself, dat chile !” 
cried Aunt Dinah, in a tone divided between 
sympathy and exasperation. “Ain’t yer 
ashamed, you Rube, to act like dis yer ’fo’ 
ole miss and Marse James, jes’ ’cause Ann 
Linton dropped in? Laws! she ain’t no 
crackeder nor you, nohow!” 

“°Tain’t Ann Linton!” shivered Ruby. 
“Oh, Miss Amy, come home! come quick, 
fur de Lord’s sake! Why, she may burn us 
all up, fur what I know, afo’ we can get 
thar’! Oh, Miss Amy, come!” 

“Stop this instant!” James Hornby com- 
manded, as Ruby began to sob with renewed 
violence and dance about like an escaped 
bedlamite; and, as he spoke, he essayed 
Aunt Dinah’s remedy. “Stop, I say!” 


“Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” sobbed Ruby; but 
James’s shaking and stern yoice produced 
the desired effect—she stood still. 

“Now tell me who came to the house,” 
“Tt wasn’t Ann Linton, you 


he continued. 
say ?” 

“No, Marse James, no!” 

“Well, who then? There is no other 
crazy person about—except you,” said James. 
“Who was it?” 

“Laws! I do’ know, no more’n Adam, 
Mr. Hornby !” sighed Ruby, releasing herself 
from his hold. “I don’t—shoh!” She sat 
flat down on the floor and began to wring 
her apron with both hands, as hard as if 
she had just taken it dripping wet out of the 
wash-tub. “I do’ know; I never seed her. 
T..” 

“Now, get your breath, Ruby, and tell me 
a connected story,” James interrupted. 

“T will—I will so; I do’ want ter tell no 
lies—afo’ de Lord, I don’t!” 

“Well, go on, then: what did she do— 
where did she come from?” James quest- 
ioned. 

“Oh, I was in de kitchen, washin’ the 
plates at the sink, Miss Amy, with my back 
to the do’, an’ I didn’t hear a sound. The 
fust thing I knowed, she was a-grippin’ my 
arm—oh! oh!” 

And, at this point, poor Ruby, frightened 
afresh by her own recital, sprang up with a 
strangled shriek, and would have darted away 
if James had not caught her arm again. 

“She is not here,” he said; “ you are safe 
enough. Go on now, and tell the rest.” 
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“T ’spect she skeered the po’ woman wus’n 
de woman skeered her!” parenthesized 
Dinah. 

“What did she look like?” demanded 
James. 

“Oh, I do’ know, only her eyes was jes’ 
like two coals o’ fire,” sobbed Ruby; “ but 
it was what she said skeered me so. Oh, 
Miss Amy, she wanted to know whar’ Marse 
Arthur was; she’d come to—to—” 

“What!” thundered James Hornby, as 
the girl paused. “Go on, this instant!” 
Ruby gave a strangled shriek, but there was 
a power in his voice which forced her to 
speak. ‘Why did she come?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t make out. You’d ’a’ 
thought she was his wife instead of Miss 
Amy thar’, that I seed married to him with 
my own eyes,” moaned Ruby; “anyhow, 
she’s come to take the law of him fur sump- 
thin’.” 

“Verily, judgment cometh and tarrieth 
not,” my cousin said slowly. 

“ James Hornby, you’re an idiot!” I cried. 
“ Ruby, come home this instant!” 

“Don't go there; Amy—don’t go!” my 
mother exclaimed, in mingled supplication 
and command, 

“Why, mother,” I said, “I really think 
you and James are as crazy as the poor soul 
at my house, whosoever she may be!” 

Without waiting for more words, I ran out 
by the back door, passed through the garden, 
and took a path across the fields which 
greatly shortened the distance. Looking 
back presently, I saw that my mother and 
James were following. 

I traversed the orchard and reached a side 
entrance of the house, waiting on the steps 
till the others got near; then I opened the 
door which gave admittance to the dining- 
room—lI stood face to face with the stranger. 

The first glance assured me that this 
unknown visitor was not a lunatic; but I 
knew that some mistake had brought her, so 
I felt no excitement whatever. 

She was a pretty woman of about six-and- 
twenty, but evidently in very delicate health. 
The face showed education and refinement, 
and her appearance was that of a thorough 
lady. 

I bowed and was about to speak, but she 
gave me no opportunity. She returned my 
salutation and said quietly, though it was 
plain that it cost her a great effort to do so: 
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“T had just made up my mind to go away 
before you got here; but perhaps it is better 
you should hear the truth at once. I am 
Mrs. John Arthur.” 

I heard my mother groan; she had reached 
the door just in time to catch the words. 
James put his arm about her, as if afraid she 
would faint. 

I saw the two colored women behind them, 
reinforced by my old Chloe, peering curiously 
into the room. My first impulse was to ask 
the lady to accompany me to the parlor; but 
I reflected that it would be wiser to have 
those witnesses. 

“T am Mrs. John Arthur,” the stranger 
repeated. 

“And I am Mrs. John Arthur,” I answered, 
in a voice as quiet as hers. “From what my 
servant told me, you have come here under 
some mistake caused by our having the same 
name.” 

“T came because John Arthur is my hus- 
band and I wish to see him,” she rejoined, 
with a stern threat in her tone, though 
regarding me pityingly as she spoke. 

“You have made some unaccountable 
blunder, madam,” I began; but she inter- 
rupted me quickly, pressing her hand against 
her bosom as if in pain. 

“T have made none whatever; I knew 
where I was coming, I knew whom I should 
find. But I can’t bear excitement—I have 
heart-trouble.” ' 

“Sit down,” I urged. “My husband is 
not at home; but, if you like to wait—” 

“Oh, yes, I will wait!” she broke in. “Is 
that lady your mother?” 

“She is, and this gentleman is my cousin.” 

“My name is James Hornby; I am a 
minister of the Gospel,” that stately person- 
age explained, stepping forward. “I greatly 
fear, madam, that my unfortunate cousin 
does not yet comprehend the terrible impor- 
tance of your errand.” 

“T am sorry for her—very sorry!” rejoined 
the visitor; “but I can’t soften the blow— 
nobody can. She will have-to hear the whole 
truth—I must fulfill the duty which brought 
me to this house.” 

“May I ask what that duty is?” James 
inquired. 

“To have Doctor John Arthur, my hus- 
band, arrested for bigamy,” was the unhesi- 
tating answer. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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wrote every bit of this myself, only 
I asked mamma how to spell two or 
three of the longest words. 

P. P. scrrpt.—Whenever I write a letter, 
I always put my postscript at the beginning, 
though my cousin Willy would insist that it 
ought to go at the end. But I told him that 
it was common sense to put it where it would 
be seen first, because it was always very 
important. Besides, as I said to him, if I 
wasn’t quite so old as he, I should hope that 
anybody born in America—especiaily a girl 
—ought to know more about things than a 
boy born in France; and there is where Willy 
was born, for all he talks so much about 
being an American citizen and says a girl 
can’t be—which I don’t believe. 

Willy and I are cousins; he is eleven, and 
Iam nine. It seems queer that we are not 
the same age, when our birthdays are both 
on the twentythird of May; but everybody 
except Uncle Jack always laughed so when 
I mentioned this that I don’t talk about it 
any more. 

Willy’s papa and mamma died in Italy, 
and Willy lives with Uncle Jack and his 
sister—Aunt Sophia. They have to stay in 
England most of the time, and mamma and I 
stay with them a good deal, only this sum- 
mer we came hack to America, and I like it 
so much that I only wish Uncle Jack could 
bring Willy and Aunt Sophia and let us all 
stay here always. 
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or want to say that I 
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Res =§=6This last May, Uncle 
He Jack said he could not 
make up his mind what 
to give us children for 
birthday presents, and 
told us to think over 
what we would like best 
in the world, and, if it was anything short 
of a roc’s egg or the new moon, we should 
have it. It seems queer, but having such 
a big choice made it very hard work to settle 
on anything, and Willy and I had an awful 
lot of trouble, and we nearly quarreled two 
or three times, because, you see, we thought 
it would be nice to have a present for us 
both together. 

But one day, when going home from a 
visit where Willy had played lawn-tennis 
and T had got such a beautiful bunch of 
flowers, we saw a boy riding the funniest 
little brown donkey you ever set eyes on, 

and the same 
idea struck 
us both in a 
minute, and 
we called out: 

“ Let’s have 
a donkey!” 
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We had a talk with the boy, and he said 
the man that owned the donkey wanted to 
sell it, and told us where he lived. 

So we ran home as fast as we could, 
and into Uncle Jack’s study; and, though 
he was busy, he sat right down and listened 
to us, as he always does, as good-natured 
as possible. Aunt Sophia never has 
time when I want to talk to her, 
though she spoils Willy dreadfully ; 
but, as I tell Willy, that will be all 
the worse for his character, and I 
am glad nobody spoils me. Then 
he always asks: 

“How about Uncle Jack?” 

But, as I tell him, boys never un- 
derstand differences ; I can see, though 
I can’t explain exactly. Anyway, 
there’s one thing I do think—I am 
very fond of Aunt Sophia ; but a male uncle, 
somehow, is better than a female aunt—I 
mean, if you could only have one, and was 
choosing for a present. I said this to mamma 
once, and she told me it wasn’t quite nice to 
say, so maybe I ought not to put it down; 
but afterward I heard her and Uncle Jack 
laughing about it, so I don’t believe it is so 
very dreadful. 

But this isn’t telling about the donkey, 
after all. Well, the morning of our birth- 
day, Willy and I were up bright and early, 
and were out on the lawn when up to the 
gate walked a 
man leading— Ja 
oh, that same # 


jolly little donkey! 
And out came Uncle 
Jack and said: 

“What do you think of your present, 
Midgets, and what will you call him?” 

We had a great deal of trouble in finding 
aname. Mamma at last proposed Hawthorn, 
because of our getting him in May, and we 
all thought that a good idea. 

But oh! that wicked man nearly spoiled 
our birthday by his shocking conduct to 
poor Hawthorn. I must tell about that first. 
Willy and I wanted to have a ride after 
breakfast, so Uncle Jack told the man to 
wait and go with us, since he was acquainted 
with the donkey. 

“For,” said Uncle Jack, “donkeys 
have a good deal of human nature in 
them; they will very often play tricks 
with strangers.” 

I told him I was sure Hawthorn 
wouldn’t; and, anyway, he had already 
eaten sugar out of my hand, so we had 
got acquainted. 

Then the man said: 

“T’ll warrant ’im to go as sweet as 
if ’e was made of sugar ’isself.” 

But uncle said that, all the same, the 
man was to keep with us, and we were 

,_ to go down the lane toward the village, 

“and he would meet us himself in an 

hour by the church, for he had to drive 
to the station about a package from 
London. 

And oh! we hadn’t more than got 
out of sight of the house before that 
dreadful man began to show his real 
character, and I am certain nobody 
could have a worse one. I was riding, 
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and Willy was walking beside me, when all “he’s the contrariest, sulkiest little brute on 


of a sudden Hawthorn stood stock-still and the hearth, when ’e takes it into ’is ’ead.” ] 
wouldn’t budge an inch. “Why, you told uncle he was the best- c 
tempered donkey you ever owned,” Willy I 


reminded him. 
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“You get up, for an ill-conditioned brute,’ “That ain’t sayin’ so much, when you 
said the man, beginning to pull at the bit hannerlyze it,” said the man, and he grinned 
enough to strangle the poor creature. and winked disgustingly. “But I’m going 
“Oh, please don’t,” I said, “I know to show’im that I’m marster, if I ’ave sold 
’is hugly carcass.” 

And, with that, he ran off to the hedge and 
picked up a tremendous big stick; back he 
came, flourishing it, and I began to cry. 
Then Willy just walked straight up to the 
dreadful wretch, with both 
his fists clenched, and said: ray : 











there’s something hurts him; he never would 
behave so, if there wasn’t.” 
“ Tt’s hobstinacy hails ’im,” said the man; 
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“You just touch Hawthorn, if you dare! 
He belongs to us, and, if you lay a finger 
on him, Uncle Jack will have you shut up in 
prison for beating our property.” 

I told Willy afterward that he could not 
have behaved better if he had been born in 

America, right on the top 


of Washington’s monument! You never 
saw a bad man look so taken aback as that 
one did. He put his hand up to his chin, 


and he held his head down, and he looked. 


first at Willy and then at me, for I was 
shaking my fist too, and he said: 

“Wall, whatever sort o’ little folk be ye, 
any’ow ?” 

“We're Amer- 
icans,” I called; 
‘‘and, if you 
strike our don- 
key, the Presi- 
dent will send a 
torpedo over and 
blow every bit of 
England, except 
Ireland, right 
straight out of 
the water.” beF, 

“Wall,” said ..43= 
the man, “then Dat 
Pd better get [E- 
away afore it’s 
done—this ’ere 
blowin’ up is 
enough for me. 
Any’ow, I only 
wanted you 
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should have a good ride and l’arn to manage 
the beast.” 

“We can learn without you,” said Willy, 
“and we don’t want you a minute longer; 
so be off.” 

“And you’re on our land,” I added; “and, 
if you don’t go, we’ll have you arrested for 

trespassing.” ° 

“Merry Moses! if you two 
ain’t ahead of any young 
’uns ever I met!” grumbled 
the man. 

“ That’s ’cause we’re Amer- 
icans,” Willy informed him. 

The man stared, shook his 
fist at Hawthorn, lighted his 
pipe, and set off down the 
road, for we’d got to the gate 
by this time. 

“Good-bye to the pair 0’ 
ye,” he called out, “and rum 
’uns ye are. Why don’t you 
call your beast Yankee 
Doodle?” 

Just as soon as he was 
gone, the donkey behaved 
like a perfect angel, and he 
always did from that time, 

because, as uncle said, he was a gentleman 
and knew how to appreciate proper treat- 
ment. Uncle always would call the dear 
little fellow Yankee Doodle instead of Haw- 
thorn, and Willy and I did half the time, 
though Willy thrashed two English boys 
awfully for daring to do it, and they were 
both bigger than he was, too. 

Hawthorn grew sweeter and nicer every 
day, and he was the most intelligent four- 
legged creature that ever lived, I am quite 
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sure. He could do everything but talk, and 
indeed he fairly did that with his ears. 
Uncle Jack said he doubted if any pair of 
auricular appendages—I know I am spelling 
those long words just right, because mamma 
copied them out for me—ever possessed such 
varied and eloquent powers of expression. 

+ He had been taught all sorts of funny 
tricks, too; he could go through a quadrille, 
and waltz on his hind legs, and, when he was 
in a very good mood, if I said to him: “ Now, 
Hawthorn, sing us a little song,” he would 
bray at the very top of his voice. Aunt 
Sophia said it was the awfulest noise she ever 
heard; but auntie never did really and truly 
appreciate Hawthorn, though she always 
talked to Willy as if she did; but.I could 
see she only did that to please him, and I 


told Uncle Jack so, and he pulled my ear 
and laughed and said: 

“Take care, Midget! Little pitchers with 
ears are trouble enough, but little pitchers 
who draw such fine conclusions risk getting 
sent away to boarding-school.” 

Aunt Sophia often talked about my going ; 
but mamma and Uncle Jack held firm, 
though, when I am with auntie, I am always 
afraid she will get her own way—mamma 
and Uncle Jack do give in so to her. 

“Anything for peace,” I heard uncle say 
to mamma, not long before we left England ; 
“Sophy is a good creature, but she does like 
to lay her feelings round for the pleasure of 
crying out when they get stepped on.” 
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Still, Aunt Sophia often has good ideas, 
even if she has her little faults—nobody, not 
even Hawthorn, can be quite perfect; and, 
when July came, auntie had the beautifulest 
idea of our going over to a French watering- 
place for a couple of months. 

I was afraid at first that we could not take 
Hawthorn; but Uncle Jack promised me 
that, whoever or whatever else was left 
behind, my pet should not be, only I need 
not say anything about it. I don’t believe 
Aunt Sophia even knew Hawthorn was along 
till the morning after we got to Trouville; 
but she was too pleased at finding a 
lot of acquaintances to mind, 


2 


We went down to Southampton and got on 
board the big steamer that had just come 
from America, and went over in her to 
Havre, and then we only had a little bit of 
a railway journey to get to Trouville. 

I am quite sure there isn’t such a nice 
watering-place anywhere. Oh, what fun 
Willy and I had from morning till night! 
There were—well, I think, thousands and 
thousands of children; and we can both 
talk French—indeed, Willy speaks it easier 
than he does English, though he doesn’t like 
to own that. 

Uncle Jack said he thought no spot under 
the sun could offer so many amusements for 
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Midgets as Trouville did, and I 
quite agree with him. Among 
the delightfulest of the sports 
were the battles of flowers in 
the big public garden. There 
would be children in little 
wagons with dogs 

harnessed to them, 

and children on 

ponies and donkeys 

and on foot, and 

we all had great 

baskets of flowers 

that we threw at 

each other as we 

went up and down the 
paths in two long lines. 

But I don’t know but 
the sieges and fort-build- 
ing down on the beach 
were even more fun, This 
is the way they were man- 
aged: When the tide was 
low, all the children 34 

\ 
would work at piling up G 
big sand-heaps—oh, regular mountains! 
Of course, we could not do it all our- 
selves; there used to be men to help, and 
they would build regular forts, so strong that 
half a dozen boys could stand on the top of 
the walls. One fort would belong to the 
French, another to the Americans, and an- 
other to the English children; and each 
would have a flag-staff at the top, with a 
beautiful big Union Jack or Stars and 
Stripes or Tri-color floating over it. 

What each of us wanted was to build our 
fort so strong that it would be able to keep 
up the longest when 
the tide began to come 
in. The fort whose 
flag-staff was the last 
to fall was the con- 
queror and won the 
prize, which was a 
purse of money. 

When the forts began 
to be built, every boy 
and girl that meant to 
help gave five or ten 
cents, and the money 
was all put in a bag 
and called the 
“stakes,” and very 
often it was quite a 
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lot, because the most of the grown-up 
folks would give too. 

Then, some mornings, there was a 
special prize for the fort that looked 
the neatest and finest when they were 
all finished. One day, President Car- 

not and his wife 
were there, and 
the President was 
called on to de- 
cide, and he gave 
the prize to the 
American fort; 
and oh, weren’t 
we Americans 
pleased! Then 
a lot of those 
envious English 
children said it 
was because both 
countries were 
republics; but it 
wasn’t, I know, because, when 
I went with Uncle Jack to see 
the President, I asked him, 
and he laughed and said he 
was sorry his neighbors should 
accuse him of partiality, as he 
had tried to be quite just and impartial; and 
T am sure he had, for he was a very nice man 
and always used to stop to pat Hawthorn 
when he met us in the garden or down on 
the shore. ' 

“He ought to know how to manage 
donkeys—he’s had experience enough,” 
Uncle Jack said, “and I suppose French 
animals are not so very different from 
English.” 
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Willy thought he 
meant that Monsieur 
Carnot had had a 
stable once; but I 
knew what Uncle Jack 
was at! Willy is so 
thick-headed some 
times; but then, after 
all, it is not his fault 
that he wasn’t born in 
America, so I try to 
keep my patience; be- 
cause, as Uncle Jack 
says, it isn’t fair to 
blame anybody for a 
misfortune, but it’s 
very aggravating. — 
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There were plenty of donkeys at Trouville 
—I mean, four-legged fellows; but there was 
not one that could compare with Hawthorn 
in looks or intelligence. Nobody enjoyed the 
flower-battles more than he did, and Uncle 
Jack had a picture of us three taken one 
morning, just as we were starting out for the 
garden. I think it is the best portrait we 
ever got of Hawthorn, only Willy was so 
dreadfully anxious to show his own new suit 
that he took up more room than he ought. 
It’s of no use to talk: even the best of boys 
are very wearing—Uncle Jack says so. 

The men used to go about, the days of the 
flower-carnivals, as we called them, selling 
flowers; and there was one nice man who 

carried his in a cart that 
was drawn by the queerest 
old dog you ever saw. 

His name was 


Egypt, and his master was very good to him, 
and, when Egypt wanted a drink, would 
always fetch it to him in a big wide jar with 
two ears. 

Sometimes Willy and I and a couple of 
boys that lived in the cottage next to ours 
would harness ourselves up as horses and 
take two pretty little bits of girls, that 
belonged to a friend of mamma’s, out in a 
regular bower of flowers built up over their 
wagon. We called ourselves the American 
team, and everybody else called us so; but 
not one of those three boys was born in 
America, though they took good care not to 
tell of it. It did seem hard to be an Amer- 
ican and to have been born in France, and 
I couldn’t exactly understand how they 
could be American till Uncle Jack explained. 
He said their fathers’ and mothers’ nation- 
ality settled theirs; the fact of their having 
seen the light in France was just an acci- 
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dent, for which I ought to pity them. So 
I did, but my knowing the truth helped me 
to keep the three of them in order; and 
boys must be kept down a little, else there’s 
no living with them. Whenever they dis- 
pleased me, I only needed to say: 

“Well, I’m glad I’m what I call myself; 
I’m no imitation American. I’m the genu- 
ine article, thank goodness !” 

That was enough ; the worst of them would 
get what Uncle Jack calls “conformable” in 
a minute. 

Willy and I spent a very happy summer, 
and, when we went back to England, of 
course Hawthorn went with us. He grew 
handsomer and sleeker and cleverer every 
day of his dear little life. He and Willy 
and I were as happy together as if he’d 
been a real relation. Indeed, Uncle Jack 


said he sometimes saw points of family 
resemblance between us, and Willy always 
wondered what he meant and 
wanted me to ask; but I didn’t 
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\ —girls ain’t so 
stupid as to 
ask questions 
like that! 

I can’t bear 
to tell what be- 
came of poor 
Hawthorn— 
indeed, we 
never knew. 
Early in the 
winter, he was stolen—taken out of his nice 
warm stable in the night; and, though Uncle 
Jack offered rewards and did everything he 
could, the thief did not bring our treasure. 

Mamma and Uncle Jack were always good 
and tried their best to console us. They 
wanted to buy us another donkey; but 
neither Willy nor I could bear to think of 
having one take Hawthorn’s place, and we 
were always hoping he would get away 
from the robbers and find his way back. 

He never did, though ; and, before mamma 
and I came over to America this spring, she 
bought Willy a beautiful Shetland pony. 

Mamma and I are going back to England 
next month, to stay for a while—and I shall 
be glad, because I miss Uncle Jack and the 
others; but I still get what my nurse calls 
“low in my mind” when I remember that I 
shall not find my dear Hawthorn coming to 
meet me, along with the rest of the family. 





PROFESSOR BASK’S AEROLITE. 


BY THOMAS FROST. 


HERE is nothing particularly 

interesting about an aerolite. 

It is simply a small piece 

of a shattered planet, whose 

millions of years of wander- 

ing through solar space are 

at last ended by its impact upon our earth. 

It is usually largely composed of iron, cobalt, 

tin, nickel, and copper. The largest known 

aerolite weighs two hundred tons, the smallest 
a few grains.” 

Professor Bask, the paleographist, was the 
speaker; the scene was his cozy parlor. It 
was his sixtieth birthday, and he had invited 
a few of us boys—boy astronomers, boy phil- 
ologists, and so forth—to be present at the 
reading of a remarkable paper, the prepara- 
tion of which had occupied his days for the 
past two years. We always enjoyed these 


visits to the old gentleman, who was never 
found to be wanting on any scientific subject 


that might be broached. 

“ Have you grown tired of ancient inscrip- 
tions and gone into astronomy?” I inquired. 

“On the contrary,” he rejoined, “it is of 
an ancient ‘document’ that I wish to speak 
—deciphered by me after infinite labor; 
a document which will strike you with awe 
and wonderment, which will fascinate you 
as no other writing ever can; a record made 
myriads of ages ago, compared with which 
the hieroglyphies of Nineveh are absolutely 
insignificant ; in short, a document—if I may 
call it such—written by the lord of a world 
that has been destroyed; which document 
fell from the skies into my orchard during 
a meteoric shower some years ago, buried in 
the heart of an aerolite!” 

Not one of us jumped from his seat at this 
most astounding statement, for like a flash of 
light came the thought to each of his hearers 
—“much learning hath made him mad!” 
I shall never forget the pang of grief that 
shot through me as the white-haired old 
scientist sat there in the shadow of the lamp- 
shade, smiling at our expressions of pity. 

Kvidently pleased at the silence his words 
had produced, the professor arose, and, open- 


ing the glass door of a closet which was 
stuffed with curiosities, took therefrom what 
looked like a rusty cannon-ball about eight 
inches in diameter. 

“This, gentlemen,” he said, “is the kernel 
of my aerolite, which in its entirety weighed 
three hundred and forty pounds. The outer 
crust you shall see before you depart. This 
hollow sphere is of some very hard metal 
which I have not yet had an opportunity to 
analyze. It is in two parts, easily separable 
—so; although I presume that, millions of 
years ago, when it was constructed by the 
artificers of the ‘Lord of Light,’ as he styles 
himself, the two portions fitted together as 
tightly as the Magdeburg hemispheres. 

“Tnside, we find another hollow sphere, also 
in two sections—which, however, I had to sep- 
arate by force. This second globe is made of 
an extremely hard greenish substance, unlike 
anything with which I am familiar, and which 
I believe to be infusible, the oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe having no effect, whatsvever upon 
it. You will observe that its diameter is a 
trifle Jess than the inside diameter of the 
larger globe. The space between the two 
surfaces was packed with a so{t black powder 
—as a sort of cushion, I suppose. 

“Within, is a third hollow sphere; but, 
unlike the former, it was made in one piece, 
and I had to cut it open. I cannot, however, 
for the life of me, understand how it was 
shaped over its valuable contents without 
injuring them. This globe I think we shall 
find to be platinum, with an admixture of 
some still more heat-defying mineral. It 
resists all the acids, and the blow-pipe fails 
to melt it. 

“And now, gentlemen, we come to the 
‘message from the stars.’” 

The professor took from the platinum globe 
a ball of what looked to us like flint, about 
three inches in diameter, and handed it to 
me. It was entirely covered with sunken 
characters, largely geometric. 

By this time, our unbelief had vanished ; 
the truth was recognized in a tale such as 
the wildest visionary dared not dream. | I 
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actually held in my hand the annals of a 
time so remote that the human brain is 
powerless to conceive it; a story written 
when the solar system was young; the handi- 
work of beings perhaps as superior to man 
as man is to the reptiles! 

Little wonder that I trembled like a leaf, 
and that the professor had to snatch the 
prehistoric “letter” from me to prevent its 
falling upon the hearth-stone. 

For a minute or two, the silence was 
painful. Then Wevil, the astronomer, said: 
“Mr. Bask, this thing is too amazing for 
language. Have you any idea whence your 
aerolite came?” 

The professor smiled, and then came these 
startling words: 

“T have deciphered, as I fold you, the 
inscription on this stone. It is the farewell 
prayer of the ‘Lord of Light’ to the sun, 
and its author doubtless imagined it would 
reach that luminary. The ‘Lord of Light’ 
was the last monarch of that shattered planet 
which once rolled between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, and this prayer was written 
immediately before some great comet smashed 
his world into those pieces which we call the 
asteroids.” 

“And how long ago should you take that 
to be?” asked somebody. 

“The eccentric orbits of the asteroids,” 
replied the professor, “would lead me to 
believe that the initial momentum received 
from that mighty collision has not yet been 
considerably overcome, and I should there- 
fore scarcely feel justified in assigning to 
that ‘document’ a remoteness of more than 
one hundred million years.” 

Ten hundred thousand centuries!” Wevil 
exclaimed, in a tone that made my flesh 
creep. 

“What indeed, by comparison, are the 
sculptured monoliths of Babylon, the priestly 
arrowheads of buried Persepolis, the royal 
cylinders of Nebuchadnezzar, or even the 
storied bricks of Babel’s tower?” said the 
professor. “But you shall hear,” he con- 
tinued, “what the ‘Lord of Light’ had to 
say for himself on a day when our moon 
was a populous world in some system other 
than this, and the grain of sand on which 
we strut was not yet ready for life.” 

The professor took from the closet a large 
rojl of penciled leaves. 

“You understand, of course,” he went on, 
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selecting a sheet from the roll, “tnat, in order 
to decipher an ancient inscription, it is not 
essential that the language spoken by those 
who produced it should be known. Thus, 
Grotetend made his celebrated Persepolitan 
translation, and I have largely followed his 
method, But his task”—and the professor 
looked excusably proud—“ was to a certain 
extent lightened by a partial knowledge of 
the customs ruling at that day; while the 
record here was made by beings as unlike us 
as a horse is unlike a irilobite. Some day, I 
hope to be able to explain to you how I 
translated the inscription. I will only say 
now that there are, of course, certain symbols 
which must be universal. Thus, in all pict- 
ure-writings a circle is eternity, a smaller 
circle the sun, a still smaller one perhaps 
stands for a planet, a flat line might mean 
death, and so on.” 
Wiping and readjusting his glasses, Pro- 
fessor Bask read as follows: 
To the Great Light, from him who here 
is named its lord: Invading thy regions, 
oh Spirit, cometh one whose breath is hot 
with war, and the wings of thy children 
quake at his awful look. When first we 
saw him coming through thy gates, we hid 
us in the caves beneath the waters; but 
the seas boile1, and, as we lay trembling, 
he swelled with destruction. While thou 
art sleeping, grows this fiery beast. 

Oh Light, come forth and slay him with 
thy glance! His fierceness fills the 
firmament and shades thy glory, 
oh Eternal. We have bathed in the 
clouds, but they sweat in hot agony. 

Why sleepest thou so long? Hast thou 
too hidden in fear? 

Oh Light, come forth and slay him with 
thy glance! With a strange lightness, 
our limbs touch thy burning hills, and the 
mountain-tops are shaking. His blazing 
spears have filled thy valleys with the 
dead. Wake! oh, wake! He will rend 
us as the bad spirits rend the Land of 
Woe. [Probably a part of the planet 
subject to great volcanic action.] 

Oh Light, come forth and slay him with 
thy glance! Alas, thou sleepest when 
Time is dying. Then, craven Light, 
sleep-—sleep on for ever! 


As the professor concluded, Robson, a 
young fellow whose treatise on “Rocks and 
their Ages” has since made him famous, 
took the wonderful ball from the table and 
examined it curiously. For some minutes, 
we were too busy with our thoughts to find 
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utterance, 
silence. 

“Tt is the most interesting chapter since 
creation’s morning!” he said. “The inhab- 
itants of that unfortunate planet were indeed 
vastly distinct from our earth’s highest forms 
of existence, since they could fly to the clouds 
or seek the sea-bottom at will. The sun’s 
‘sleep’ was due, of course, tv the approach- 
ing comet’s interference with the planet’s 
axial rotation, and the huge size of the ‘ fiery 
beast’ may be seen in the ‘strange lightness’ 
referred to.” 

Suddenly Robson’s face became pale with 
excitement; he had been busy rubbing the 
stone on the sleeve of his coat. ‘Turn down 
that gas!” he almost shouted. “Here is 
another wonder, if I am not very much 
mistaken.” 

I lowered the light and turned to look at 
Robson. In the dimness, he stood at the 
end of the table, holding aloft the message 
from the dead planet, which shone with a 
deep orange glow. It seemed as though we 
looked upon the ghost of the orb which had 
given it birth. 

“Tt is a diamond!” we cried, in unison. 

“ Yes,’ said Robson, “ it is a diamond, and 
I suppose the color was fashionable a billion 
years ago.” 

“Tt would make several like the great 
Russian diamond,” I exclaimed. 

“These indentations,” continued Robson, 
“will of course reduce the size materially ; 
but it will, even then, cut into by far the 
finest diamond in the world.” 

Professor Bask hurriedly turned up the gas 
and snatched the stone from Robson. “Cut?” 


At length, Wevil broke the 
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he cried, almost choking with indignation, 
“In the whole world, could there be found 
such a vandal? If I were dying of hunger, 
and this stone when ‘cut’ would purchase an 
empire, I would not part with it!” 

“Your profession was well 
laughed Robson. 

“And yours,” returned the master of hiero- 
glyphs; “but there is no reason why we 
should not make the cleansing thorough, 
diamond or no diamond.” And, taking a 
match from the mantel, he made his exit 
through the door which opened into the 
laboratory. 

A moment later, a frightful shriek rang on 
our ears, followed by a dull thud. I pity the 
man who hears such a cry, for it will haunt 
him ever after. I think, in less than a 
second we were all in the laboratory, stand- 
ing, stooping, and kneeling around the body 
of the professor. We saw at a glance that he 
was dead! 

On a bench over which he had been leaning 
was a heavy glass mortar, half full of a 
liquid which was boiling and bubbling at 
a lively rate. 

The professor had intended to give his 
aerolite a bath of a certain preparation of 
soda, which he kept for such purposes; but, 
in his hurry and excitement, he had taken 
from the shelf the aqua-fortis instead! The 
fierce liquid had in an instant dissolved that 
which had, in interplanetary space, for untold 
millions of years kept inviolate the secret of 
the “ Lord of Light.” 

The poor old fellow’s death was due to the 
sudden shock consequent on his terrible 
blunder. 
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BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN, 


PaLest gold of early sunrise lit the face of all 
the land, 

Touching into life the hill-tops and the shore of 
glist’ning sand, 

Kissing into flame the waters lapping, rippling 
at my feet, 

Tuning all the soul of nature into harmony 
complete— 


Kindling e’en a simple dew-drop on a tinted 
leaflet’s breast, 

Till to me it seemed a jewel from some wander- 
ing angel’s crest. 


Wonderingly the leaf I lifted, by poetic fancy 
drawn, 

Bent too near—I breathed upon it, and the 
heavenly gem was gone! 


Oh, my loved one, angel-hearted, is it strange 
that drop of dew 

Was to me a potent warning not to bend too near 
to you? 

One hot breath of passion’s impulse, and my love 
would be in vain; 

You would flee forever from me, in the vanished 
dew-drop’s train! 








PALMISTRY. 


BY MRS. E. A. MATTHEWS. 


S long ago as in the days when blind 
Homer wandered about Greece and 
told his marvelous stories, we read 

of palmistry, the science of telling char- 
acter or revealing destiny by consulting the 
palms of the human hands. 

What was once an earnest belief is now 
an amusement for fanciful people, and it is 
quite a common habit to consult the modern 
prophets who gravely promise to reveal past, 
present, and future by that simple method. 

Our grandmothers were wont secretly to 
repair to the haunts of gypsy fortune-tellers, 
and, in return for sundry coins, heard words 
that were “too strange not to be true,” and go 
away with pretended indifference but secret 
belief. 

The modern study of palmistry, aside from 
its use by charlatans and impostors, is 
decidedly interesting. That there is much 
truth in the generalities of the so-called 
science, all observant persons must admit, 
after even a short time given to examination 
of the hands of their acquaintances. 

There is a general idea of what is correct 
in the construction of the human body; and 
the hand, as an extremity, may be weak or 
strong, sensitive or brutal, in its shape, and 
its expression may be as clearly read as can 
the lines in the face. 

The square hands, with fingers that are 
broad and flat, belong to artisans, and the 
narrow pointed fingers to the artist. Even 
if the latter spends his life in industrial 
toil, his work is sure to express finer effects 
than do the products of the square-handed 
worker, provided the environment of each 
has allowed him liberty of action in his 
work. 

The square hand may accomplish graceful 
outlines and beautiful completeness, but it 
will not be from a spontaneous love of such 
things. 

There are three kinds of hands, according 
to the several authorities on this subject. 
The first, with tapering fingers, has quick 
sensibilities, delicate and keen perceptions ; 
it loves poetry and art, and, under favorable 
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surroundings, its owner will be a genuine 
artist and will create the very highest types. 

The second kind has fingers with square 
ends and with but little difference in their 
lengths. The possessor of this hand is prac- 
tical, sensible, well balanced in mind and 
temper, scientific in his tastes, and thorough 
in everything he undertakes. If such a hand 
belong to a woman, she will be a fine house- 
keeper and will have such executive power 
that she will know how to make her home 
the most attractive place on earth. 

The third or spade-shaped hand has short 
fingers, short nails, and cushions or pads on 
both sides of the latter. The owner of such 
a hand is a person of strong likes and dis- 
likes and quite fond of the material things of 
life. 

Of course, education and the circumstances 
which surround every human being modify 
all these types, and there are perhaps no 
instances where they will be exactly in 
accord with their original indications. For 
instance, the division of the finger from joint 
to joint is said to have as much to do with 
the character as has the shape of the hand. 
The spade-shaped finger may belong to an 
artist, because the length of his fingers gives 
him artistic tendencies. In such a case, his 
taste will be material and will not tend 
toward the lofty and pure. One virtue may 
offset a defect, or a defect make a virtue 
valueless; so that the study of palmistry 
becomes quite an intricate affair. 

The proportions of the divisions of the 
fingers must be taken into account, joint by 
joint. The part next the hand represents the 
physical; the middle part stands for the 
intellectual; and the end, where the nail 
grows, tells of the soul and its spiritual 
domination over the individual. 

If the bone next the hand is longest, its 
owner prefers use to beauty, prose to poetry, 
the material to the imaginative ; if the middle 
joint is longest, the man is logical and reason- 
able and has good common sense; if the top 
joint is very long, there is an excess of 
ideality, an emotional tendency, a religious 
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enthusiasm. Of course, if these joints are 
evenly proportioned, it speaks well for the 
happiness of the fortunate possessor. 

Next come the lines of the palm. The 
principal .ones are the line of life, surround- 
ing the base of the thumb, the line of the 
head, and the heart line. 

The first begins near the lines that cross 
the hand, and, if it is deep, of good color, 
and extends around the base of the thumb 
to the wrist, long life is assured. A break in 
its outline means an illness. If it is short, 
life will end before the beginning of the 
second half-century. The lines on the wrist 
tell the years of one’s life, each long line 
counting thirty. 

The head line begins near the line of life, 
and traverses the palm across the centre. If 
deep and intersected by a small number of 
smaller lines, it shows a strong mind and 
good judgment. If very deep and extending 
quite across the hand, it promises not only 
intellect, but calculation, craft, and mean- 
ness. When short and shallow, it indicates 
stupidity. 

The heart line passes across the palm, 
»etween the head line and base of the fingers. 
its nearness or distance from the head line 
tells the story of head or heart control in the 
affairs of life. If it turns upward toward 
the base of the forefinger, it assures the 
observer that the affections are elevated in 
their nature. The short deep lines at the 
base of the little finger, when the hand is 
closed tight, foretell marriage or marriages. 

If the heart line sends down short marks 
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toward the head line, it tells that the owner’s 
love is founded on respect; but, if they go 
upward, it will be composed of emotions and 
impulse. Breaks in the heart line indicate 
an inconstant temperament. 

The thumb modifies the meaning of the 
other parts of the hand. If the joint next 
the hand is long, it will control, because it 
shows invention, decision, and adaptation; 
and the tip, if long, speaks of logic, will, and 
good judgment. The length of the nail-joint 
determines the amount of reason, and, in 
highly developed natures, it will shut over 
the fingers; while in children and weak 
people the thumbs close under the fingers, 
indicating feeble will or vitality. 

Small thumbs show a poetic and imagi- 
native nature, and tell also that the owner 
lives by the power of the emotions. If well 
formed and large, the thumb indicates a 
delicacy of sentiment, as well as a strong will 
and a well-balanced mind. 

The thumb is called the “‘ orderly ” of the 
hand, which conveys the will of the brain to 
the fingers, and stands guard until the com- 
mands are obeyed. 

In palmistry, both hands must be con- 
sulted. The left hand holds the signs of the 
intellect, heart, riches, and honors, while in 
the right is found the clearest prophecy as to 
length of days, health, and the like. 

Of course, all these are toa great extent 
ingenious surmises; but, taken together with 
an observation of the temperament, stature, 
color of eyes, hair, and other points, they 
help to suggest the future of an individual. 
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BY FLORENCE MAY ALT, 


Love and Sorrow, hand in hand, 
Came to my door one day; 

How could I let Love pleading stand? 
How could I say her nay? 


But Sorrow shall not come, I said; 
She shall not dwell with me. 

Then gay Love shook her winsome head— 
“We may not parted be.” 


Yet Love I took in brilliant guise, 
To be my very own; 

And Sorrow left, with wistful eyes, 
Outside the door alone. 


Von. C—5. 


Too gay, too gladsome, Love I found, 
To dwell content with me; 

Caged in my heart, she fluttered round 
And fretted to be free. 


So from my door I raised the bar, 
And, ere it fell to place, 

Pale Sorrow, silent as a star, 
Had slipped within the space. 


Now Sorrow makes with me her home, 
Nor ever will depart; 

Yet I am glad that she has come, 
To fill my empty heart. 











HINTS FOR HOME-MAKERS. 


BY MINNIE 


ERTAINLY there 
never was a time 
when lovers of 
beauty could have 
their artistic tastes 
gratified at sosmall 
an expenditure of 
means.. Given a 
certain amount of 
taste, a few hints as 
to the best use to 

make of materials that are within the reach 

of all, fingers that can use a needle deftly, 
and, if need be, wield a brush with a slight 
degree of skill, and any home-maker can 
transform her little kingdom into a realm of 
beauty. There are so many inexpensive 
materials to be found which lend themselves 
to a variety of uses, and to which the skill 
of the needle-woman can give the charm of 
her own individuality if she is fertile in 
design. The homeliest fabrics are apotheo- 
sized into art draperies: denim, once known 

only as a fabric for men’s overalls; burlap, a 

material for wrapping; and Bolton sheeting, 

woven for sheeting in the work-houses of 

England, have all stepped into popular favor 

and proved their susceptibility to the beauti- 

fying influences of the needle and the brush. 
Denim deserves the palm for cheapness and 
adaptibility, and with but little work makes 

a very artistic appearance. A very pretty 

portiére can be made of brown denim, 

painted in oil-colors, with long trailing sprays 
of Virginia creeper extending downward 
toward the bottom of the curtain. The dull- 
brown makes an effective background for the 
purple berries and the rich crimson of the 
autumn-kissed leaves, and it does not by any 
means require a skilled artist to make this 
decoration a success. You can form your 
own design by gathering sprays of the 
creeper, arranging them on your denim, and 
roughly tracing the outlines with pencil or 
brush, and anyone who has the least 
acquaintance with the use of a brush will 
find no difficulty in putting on the masses of 
rich color which form the leaves. The effect 
— (74) 
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is very brilliant, and well repays the small 
amount of work which it costs. 

Another equally effective hanging can be 
made by painting straggling branches of 
yellow Scotch roses on a background of 
blue denim. A design of oranges, either 
naturally arranged or conventionalized, is 
also very satisfactory, and these designs can 
be arranged by buying a perforated paper 
pattern and stamping different parts of it in 
such a way as to secure a variety of arrange- 
ments. 

Small discs or crescents of plush can be 
arranged in groups on the denim, and 
couched down with gold cord or strands of 
prettily contrasting rope silk, and a border 
of plush can be added at the bottom of the 
curtain. A pleasing effect may be produced 
by scattering groups of three and five lines 
among the plush figures. Velveteen is a 
good substitute, if the plush is a more expen- 
sive decoration than is desirable. 

Another pretty method of decoration is to 
outline a wide conventional border in linen 
floss at the bottom of the curtain, and, where 
it is not convenient to have such a design 
stamped, a very satisfactory home-made pat- 
tern can be suggested. Cut large comma- 
shaped figures from white duck, and arrange 
seven of these around a central disc, with 
the small ends in the middle. After basting 
them firmly in place, couch them down with 
white couching-cord and scatter waving lines 
of the cord between the figures. Red may 
be used in place of the white, if preferred. 
A very pretty and inexpensive portiére may 
be made of a heavy quality of Turkey-red 
twill. A wide band of black silesia or sateen 
is stitched at the bottom and a little way 
from the top of the curtain, and discs of 
black, some of them darned with red, are 
grouped here and there, fastened by black 
cord, couched down with red or yellow 
silk. 

Equally pretty is a straggling conventional 
design fully a yard in width, outlined in 
black rope silk or linen floss just above the 
lower band of silesia. The red and black 
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give a Turkish effect to this portiére, and it 
makes a ‘cheery hall or sitting-room hanging 
at a very trifling expenditure of time and 
money. 

- Denim makes pretty and serviceable ham- 
mock-pillows. Take two squares of denim, a 
little smaller than the desired size of the pil- 
low, hem them, and make eyelet-holes an inch 
and a half apart, just inside the pillow. On 
the top of the pillow-cover, outline in linen 
floss a pilot’s-wheel or some other appropriate 
device, and lace the two squares of denim 
over a large pillow, puffed around the edges 
with Turkey-red twill or bright-orange silesia- 

Black sateen or even silesia, outiined in 
red or yellow silk, also makes a very effective 
covering, laced with black cord over such a 
pillow. Of course, curled hair is the prefer- 
able filling for hammock-pillows ; but, where 
one does not care to incur the expense, 
excelsior makes a very convenient though 
homely substitute. 

Denim has been used for bed-spreads, 
although it is too heavy and dark a fabric 
to commend itself to the taste of the majority 
for this purpose. It is blocked off into large 


diamonds which are outlined with linen floss, 
and some conventional design is worked in 


each of these spaces. 
with 


A wide hem, edged 
heavy lace, completes the spread. 
Though it is not as dainty as one could 
wish, yet it is useful, particularly in a bed- 
room which is used for a sitting-room during 
the day, and where little children are apt 
to climb upon the bed. It may be worked 
in either red or white floss. 

Burlap already decorated for hangings can 
be procured under the high-sounding title 
of Canapis, but it is so easy to decorate that 
almost everyone will prefer to put her own 
handiwork on it. The best quality of burlap 
should be procured, and it may be painted 
a cream-white, a dull-blue, or a copper- 
colored ground. On this ground can be 
painted trailing vines of morning-glories, 
wistaria, nasturtiums, or trumpet-flowers, or 
the more popular decoration of stenciling 
may be employed. Heraldic designs or con- 
ventional figures may be stenciled on it in 
dull-gold, and the veriest novice may be 
assured of success if this latter method of 
beautifying the burlap be adopted; for at 
any large painting-establishment stencils 
can be procured, with all necessary prepa- 
rations, and directions given for their use. 
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One of the materials that is very rarely 
used for curtains, and yet which makes a 
very dainty hanging for a summer cottage, 
is French silesia. It can be found in the 
most delicate colors, and makes a drapery 
that is almost as handsome as silk, and far 
more durable. A pair of curtains of a light- 
olive shade were’ decorated with a prettily 
contrasting shade of old-gold plush, put on 
in five bands, about three inches in width, 
near the bottom of the curtain, and a branch 
of apple-blossoms extending downward from 
the top of the hanging. The apple-blossoms 
were cut from French sateen of that pattern, 
and fastened on to the silesia with almost 
invisible stitches, and at a little distance 
the effect was that of exquisitely fine paint- 
ing. Of course, these curtains would not 
take the place of heavier hangings; but for 
summer furnishing they would be dainty 
and appropriate, and could be decorated in 
various ways, according to the taste of the 
designer. 

Within the last year, Bolton sheeting has 
sprung into popular favor, and it is now 
very extensively used. For a long time, 
it was only possible to get it unbleached, 
and it was necessary to have it dyed if any 
color was desired; but now it can be pro- 
cured in any shade, and is such a thoroughly 
satisfactory material that it well deserves 
its popularity. Very pretty table-spreads 
are made of sage-colored Bolton sheeting, 
with arabesque borders of linen flosses in 
shaded olive, yellow, and old-pink. A fringe 
of linen floss of all the colors used in work- 
ing the design may be knotted around the 
edge, and makes a pleasing finish. The 
unbleached sheeting may be also used with 
good effect. 

A novelty in head-rests for steamer or 
hammock chairs is made of Bolton sheeting. 
The part designed for a pillow is outlined 
with some simple device, and the part that 
falls over the back of the chair is made in 
the shape of a pocket or bag, which is a 
convenient repository into which to tuck 
books or small articles till needed. 

Yacht-pillows of old-red or blue Bolton 
sheeting may be simply and daintily deco- 
rated with a netting of white cord which 
extends diagonally across half the cushion, 
leaving space for a motto to be outlined in 
slanting letters, which look as if they were 
floating. 
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Bed-spreads of the unbleached Bolton 
sheeting are well covered with a conven- 
tional design of large leaves and flowers, 
which are outlined in rope silk and filled 
in with all manner of fancy stitches. A very 
pretty one was worked in delicate shades 
of old-rose, dull-blue, and olive. It was 
finished with a wide hem and a fall of 
heavy lace. There is a great deal of work 
upon these bed-spreads, but they are very 
rich and effective and well repay the needle- 
woman’s hours of toil. 

When used without any decoration, Bolton 
sheeting makes a rich and graceful hanging, 
and is frequently used in this way by those 
who lack either inclination or skill to 
embroider. A pair of curtains which have 
been greatly admired were. made of a golden- 
olive shade of Bolton sheeting, with a broad 
frieze-band of unbleached sheeting embroid- 
ered with an arabesque in golden-olive silk. 
The sheeting was cut away inside the out- 
lines, showing pale-blue satin laid under the 
cream-white frieze. 

An even more effective way is to darn the 


A GIRLS RIGHTS 


AND DUTIES. 





frieze in old-rose silk, leaving the flowers and 
leaves of the design to stand out in cream- 
white. 

If these designs are too elaborate, a 
pattern can simply be outlined in rope silk, 
or a plain frieze of unbleached or a contrast- 
ing color of Bolton sheeting added. A frieze 
of plush is very rich, and, if figures of plush, 
cut different ways of the pile so as to get a 
play of color, are couched down upon the 
sheeting with gold cord, the effect is very 
rich. 

There is a novelty in decorations for plain 
portiéres. It consists of a heavy diamond 
net-work at the top, about half a yard in 
depth, with pendants from each part falling 
to the bottom of the curtain. It is made of 
heavy worsted cord, with three colors in each 
cord, which is about three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter. At intervals of one foot down 
the length of these cords are tufts of the 
different colors, and each cord is finished with 
a heavy tassel. These decorations are fifty 
inches wide and are very pretty over a plain 
portiére. 


A GIRL’S RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 


BY AMY ROSS, 


Every girl has a right to expect from her 
brothers the polite attentions which custom 
decrees that a gentleman should pay to a 
lady, and they will not think the less of her 
for exacting them. In return there are many 
small ways of rendering home attractive to 
them, particularly after the fatigue of a long 
day’s work. 

A good dinner, a cheery room, a bright 
fire, an open piano, new books and period- 
icals, will frequently incline a young man to 
remain at home after a day’s work, rather 
than to go out seeking pleasure with boon 
companions. Of course, he likes to have his 
friends come to see him occasionally; for 
man, be it observed, is a social animal fond 
of good company, and when we discuss the 
ways and means of keeping him at home, 
we must not overlook that point. Plenty of 
friends and social intercourse is good for 
everybody, particularly for the young, who 
are apt to become discontented and unhappy 
without it. 


Music is in itself a great source of attrac- 
tion, and most young men are fond of it, 
even if they are not themselves actual per- 
formers. Therefore it is very foolish of girls 
to neglect this weapon in their armory, and 
“give up” their singing and playing the 
instant they leave school. If a boy wishes 
to learn some instrument, even the banjo or 
the concertina, or if he has an ambition to 
try what he can do with his voice, let us 
cork up our ears with cotton wool and dis- 
guise our feelings, rather than put obstacles 
in his way, unmelodious though it be. Con- 
sider that “ music hath charms” for him, and 
that these charms may prove strong enough 
to keep him contentedly by the piano at 
home, instead of wandering away to unknown 
and perhaps questionable haunts. 

Every girl with brothers ought to lay these 
golden maxims to heart, as by so doing she 
will add to their happiness as well as to her 
own. And she will thus find a mission use- 


ful enough to satisfy any woman. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 
No. 1—Is a toilette for the street or visit- spond. The back is plain and ends in a 
ing, of striped challis. The front of the deep basque. High puffed sleeves. Velvet 


skirt is cut about twelve inches below the collar. Cuffs of embroidery. Hat of straw, 
trimmed with bows of velvet ribbon and 


No. 2. 


waist-line, and the skirt-part put on slightly 
full as a deep flounce with a heading, as may 
be seen in the illustration. The bodice is 
full in front on to a yoke of velvet, to corre- 


flowers. Twelve to fourteen yards of challis 
will be required for this gown, and half a 
yard of velvet for yoke and collar. 
No. 2—Is a house-dress, of violet and 
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white striped mohair. The skirt is prettily ribbon bow-knots. Ribbon, put on in the 
trimmed with violet ribbon put on in same style, trims the bodice and sleeves. 
No. 8—Is a morning or breakfast jacket, 
of heliotrope surah, trimmed with soft white 
lace. The back and fronts are full, being 
laid in fine tucks down the front and over 
the shoulders; back to match. The basque- 
part is composed of two rows of lace inser- 
tion between bands of the surah. A frill of 
the lace finishes the edge of the basque. 
A band of the lace insertion trims the 






Leuis XV bow-knots. The bodice fastens 
at the side, is pointed back and front, and 
has a ruffle basque ornamented with the 





No. 5. 


fronts, and the lace frill finishes the 
neck and forms a jabot down the 
front. The full sleeves are gathered 
into deep cuffs formed of rows of 
insertion between the bands of surah. 
Ribbons are tied in front from the 
side seams, also at the throat. 

No. 4.—Hat for a young girl, of 
shirred muslin or Jace. This is one of 
the newest shapes,and designs of the 
season. Any pretty bunch of flowers 
may ornament the front of the hat. 
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No. 5—Is a little girl’s frock in blue linen, 
‘rimmed with a flounce of white embroidery. 


Sailor collar. The edge of the sailor collar 
is trimmed with the embroidery to match 
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the flounce. Hat in shirred muslin, dark- leather belt. Hamburg embroidery forms 
blue or white. collar, yoke, and cuffs. 

No. 6—Is a new sleeve for a woolen or No. 8—Is a sailor suit for a little boy, 
wash dress. The cuff is composed of rows in either white duck or blue serge. The 
of fancy silk or washing-braids, as the anchors, ete., are embroidered upon the 
material may demand. skirt, collar, and sleeves, in French working- 

No. 7—Is a plaid gingham for a young cotton or else in wash-silks. 
girl. The skirt is edged with Hamburg No. 9—Is a plaid gingham dress for » 
embroidery, and an insertion of the same little girl of six years. A gathered flounce 
is placed above the hem. The bodice,which trims the edge of the skirt and forms the 
is full back and front, has a small basque square yoke. Hat of straw, trimmed with 
formed of the plaits and is worn under a plaid and plain ribbon, 


SCRAP-BASKET. 
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covered with cretonne. The handle con- 
sists of two pieces of the card-board, each 
covered and put together with a gathered 
edge of the material put in between the 
two card-boards. Any shape of basket, 
round or square, may be covered in the same 
way. Small peach-baskets make a very good 
foundation. 


The foundation of this pretty basket is 
made of stiff card-board. The outside is 
covered with pretty flowered China silk or 
cretonne, and the inside with a small- 
figured chintz or silk corresponding with 
the: outside. The seams are all covered 
with a quilled ribbon, if of silk—or a 
ruching of the cretonne, if the basket is 
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MORNING-BODICE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


This style of bodice is most useful to wear 
at the present season of the year, as it can 
be made in a variety of materials and can 
be worn with a variety of skirts. Cream or 
red washing-silk, zephyr, flannelette, cash- 
mere, serge, cambric, etc., may all be used 
for this bodice. The effect is much enhanced 
if the belt, collar, and cuffs are in velvet of a 
contrasting color. Our pattern consists of 
five pieces: 

1. HALF OF FRONT. 
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HALF oF BACK. 
HALF OF SLEEVE. 
HALF OF COLLAR. 
. HALF or CurFF. 

The notches and letters show how the 
pieces are joined. The bodice is full, back 
and front, and the double collar turns over, 
the straight part being sewed to the bodice. 
In some instances, the collar and cuffs are 
entirely of embroidery; and the belt is of 
leather, with oxydized silver buckle. 


or ye gob 
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NEEDLE-BOOK AND PINCUSHION. 


One of this season’s pretty novelties is the 
very attractive combination needle-book and 
pincushion. ‘Three pieces of card-board, cut 
in bellows-shape, form the foundation of this 
pretty conceit. These pieces of card-board 
are smoothly covered with silk, and two of 
them are joined to a shaped strip of velvet 
or plush to form the cushion, which is well 
stuffed with wool. To the back of the 
remaining section are fastened leaves of 
flannel or cloth, that form the book. They 


HEADS TO BE DONE 


On the Supplement, we give the heads, 
to be done in outline, of General Washing- 
ton and Martha Washington. These designs 
are suitable for sofa-pillows or antimacassars. 


are cut the same shape as the card-board 
and notched evenly at the edges. The parts 
are held together at the top by ribbon 
gathered to them, and tied in a large bow 
a little above the ends, while at the bot- 
tom they may be tacked together or left 
free. A floral spray is either painted or 
embroidered on the needle-book, and a bow 
to match the top adorns the bottom. The 
colors and decoration to be used are left to 
the individual taste. 


IN OUTLINE. 


When well done in India ink or with fine 
etching -silk on satin or very fine linen, 
they make a beautiful ornament for a room, 
if simply framed. 
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PATCHWORK 





DESIGNS IN OUTLINE 


SIDEBOARD-CLOTH.—For our colored pat- 
tern, this month, we give a beautiful design 
of narcissus for a sideboard-cloth. It is done 
on coarse linen, in outline, with either one 
color or with shades of green for the leaves 
and stems and pale-yellow for the flowers, 
with the centres of very pale-green; also the 
shading on the petals is done in the pale- 
green. Fringe the ends, and tie in one or 
two rows of knots. Either washing-silks or 
linen floss can be used. 

A JAPANESE DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 
—This pretty design of wild roses and stems 


CHAIR-STRIPE 


The foundation for the appliqué patch- 
work in the centre is dark-olive velvet, on 
which silk remnants of various shapes and 
colors are sewed with chenille, gold thread, 
silk, and filoselle, in cross, buttonhole, chain, 
and other fancy stitches. The stripe, when 
done, is finished with a chenille fringe at one 
end, and the whole is mounted upon an 
extension chair. 
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PINCUSHION. 


This design is composed of hexagons and 
triangles, the former being of blue satin, with 
a brocade star in the centre, while the tri- 
angles are formed of silk remnants in various 
shades of red and light-brown. The seams 
are covered with gold cord, and the cushion 
bordered with a strip of red velvet, to which 
a fringe of gold lace is attached. 


AND EMBROIDERY. 


is done in outline and Kensington-stitch, in 
the natural colors or else in one tone. Useful 
for the corner of a table-centre napkin. 
CuPpIp AND THE OLD, OLD Srory.— 
These designs are in outline, with Ken- 
sington-stitch for the heavy parts, or they 
may be etched with a pen and India ink: 
for the centre of a chair-back, sofa-pillow, ete. 
LETTER AND NAME FOR MARKING.— 
The large letter is a very effective design for 
towels. Any letter can be easily drawn from 
this, and the simple forget-me-not  intro- 


duced. 


IN PATCHWORK. 











DIFFERENT STYLES OF FEATHER-STITCHING. 


No. 1—Is called “point de coral,” and is 
one of the prettiest of the feather-stitches. 
The illustration showing how the needle is 
placed gives the mode of working. These 








No. 1. No. 2. 


feather-stitches are universally used upon ery-silk. We give a number of different 
infants’ clothing, both flannel and muslin, ways of working. 
also on underwear and flannel for petticoats © No. 2—Simple feather-stitch. 
and jackets. On muslin, it is done in fine | No. 3—Another variety. 
crochet cotton; on flannel, etc., in embroid- | No. 4—An edge for ruffling. 
Nos. 5 and 6—To join two edges. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our JULY NuMBER is, we feel sure, at- 
tractive enough to serve as a favorable speci- 
men of what may be expected of the volume 
it commences. 

The newspapers talk so much about us that 
it seems unnecessary to say much about our- 
selves; but we are glad to chronicle the fact 
that, appreciative as our subscribers have always 
been of our efforts to please them, they have 
never been so liberal and so unanimous in 
commendation as during the present year. 

The excellence of our illustrations brings 
special praise, and the new fashion-plate is 
generally declared an immense improvement. 
Our miscellaneous articles attract much atten- 
tion and have been widely copied—a privilege 
we are always willing to accord, though we 
confess that we like to have credit given us 
therefor. In this new volume, the range of 
subjects treated in such papers will be even 
wider and more varied than hitherto. We have 
made arrangements for numerous illustrated 
articles of noted places in our own country, 
and before long we shall give some capital 
sketches of Florida by Frank H. Sweet, which 
will be accompanied by a series of admirable 
photogravures. 

Steady progress in every department will be 
our constant aim, and we shall put forth every 
effort tostrengthen our claim to being the Model 
Family Magazine of America. It should be 
remembered by subscribers that, by doing all they 
can still further to increase our wide circulation, 
they will enable us to offer still greater and more 
varied attractions. We are already giving illus- 
trations equal in number and merit to those 
of the highest-priced periodicals, and, besides 
these, we furnish each month two double fashion- 
sheets, profuse designs for embroidery and 
needle- work of all sorts, and a Supplement 
containing a full-sized pattern of some article 
of dress. 

Each number contains a long list of tales, 
verse, miscellaneous articles, an illustrated story 
and poem, and two illustrated articles, together 
with papers of interest to every housekeeper. 
All this for two dollars a year, with large 
reductions to clubs! 

Among our contributors, we count some of 
the best-known names in American literature, 
and in 1892 we shall add several others of the 
younger writers who have lately won a wide 
popularity here and abroad. 
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Some TABLE-DECORATIONS.—There are few 
decorations for the table prettier than wild 
flowers arranged in China, glass, or moss. Per- 
haps the last arrangement, although troublesome, 
is the most effective. You must arrange the moss 
in banks along the table, and put in all sorts of 
grasses, such as are found in the fields in June. 
Between these grasses, place large white daisies, 
corn-flowers, sultans, and any other wild flowers 
you like, the daisies predominating in height and 
number. Clover is a pretty addition to the grass 
as a groundwork. To arrange a table of this sort 
requires much patience and lightness of finger- 
ing, as wild flowers out of water are prone to 
droop. If moss is used moist on the table, there 
must be a sheet of waterproof paper put under 
it, where you cannot have tins. When the 
autumn flowers, such as golden-rod and asters, 
make their appearance, a vase or bow] holding 
one kind of blossoms is prettier without the 
moss—old silver, China, or glass having the 
preference. Never have your table withou: 
flowers, if you can help it. The happy folk who 
live in the country need never be without at least 
a pot of growing ferns till the frost, comes, and 
after that the holly-berry and bitter-sweet can 
be substituted. 


THINGS WorTH KNOWING.—That a mixture 
of rain-water, cologne, and glycerine is excellent 
for roughness of the skin. 

That a growing castor-oil plant will drive 
mosquitoes, flies, and other pests from the room 
in which it is set. 

That pulverized camphor and lard stirred to a 
salve is excellent for croup or colds, applied to 
the throat, chest, and nose. 

That you should breathe through your nose 
instead of your mouth, especially on passing 
from a warm room or hall into the damp night 
air. 

That a simple test for the detection of lead in 
drinking-water is furnished by tincture of cochi- 
neal, a few drops of which will color the water 
blue if there is the remotest trace of lead pres- 
ent. 


SHot SILKs, SATINS, AND SURAHS make up 
into the most delightful small table-covers, 
sachets, wall-pockets, and portfolios. The satins 
decidedly look the handsomest. Fancy a gray 
satin table-cover, shot with pink, embroidered 
with apricot-tinted flowers and golden-brown 
stems and green leaves shading to brown. 
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NOTICES OF 


To DrcorATE BEpD-Rooms.—For bed-rooms, 
covers, quilts, etc., are sometimes made to corre- 
spond. Say the material chosen is pale-blue 
linen. The bed-spread, small table-cover, toilet 
and wash-stand slips, mats, and splasher are all 
of the same, and the decoration consists of pale- 
yellow marguerites shaded with darker tints, but 
all soft and subdued. The edges may be finished 
off in this manner: Set five or seven rows of 
silk along the edge at regular intervals, like the 
printed lines of a sheet of music. This is done 
by taking a long stitch in front of the material, 
catching up two threads, then another long 
stitch. The stitch may measure about a quarter 
of an inch, and always the two same threads are 
to be taken upin every row. When these are 
done, make a buttonhole-stitch over the whole 
of the five or seven rows, just where the two 
threads are taken up. Now you have the rows 
of gold thread all buttonholed over with blue 
thread at regular distances. 


A TASTE FoR READING.—One cannot help 
feeling sorry for girls who grow dull and bored 
as soon as they cease to be excited by some 
gay party or occupied by some projected enter- 
tainment. Life is worth little, if it must be 
continually fed by artificial stimulants. Resolve 
that you will have resources, and lay up stores 
for thought and memory against the days which 
may come—days of pain, illness, and enforced 
seclusion, because of weakness and advancing 
years—if a woman’s years may be said to 
advance. Determine that you will be bright 
and pleasant, even when the beauty of youth 
is gone. This is one of the many reasons a 
taste for reading should be early acquired and 
persevered in. In the choice of- books, however, 
as in the choice of friends, there is only one 
rule—choose the best. 


“My Favorite.”—A well-known literary 
woman writes: ‘“‘ Peterson’ grows steadily better, 
though it was always my favorite from a child.” 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Queer Family. By Effie W. Merriman. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard.—One must have a genuine 
interest in the little waifs of humanity, and a 
thorough understanding of their peculiarities, to 
write about them so charmingly as Mrs. Merri- 
man does. The present story is a delightful 
production, at once pathetic and amusing, and 
so healthy in tone that no boy or girl—or grown 
person, either—can rise from its perusal without 
feeling bettered thereby. Mrs. Merriman pos- 
sesses intellectual power as strong as her sym- 
pathy is warm and wide, and to these gifts she 
adds the rare ability of making her characters 
talk and act so naturally that they become real 
living persons not easily forgotten by those who 
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make their acquaintance. The publishers have 
just issued a new edition of Mrs. Merriman’s 
“Pards,” a book whose popularity continues 
deservedly to increase. It is an admirable story, 
told in a fascinating way ; and the adventures of 
its two little heroes, whose courage never flags 
under the sharpest trials, contain lessons which 
everybody, big or little, would do well to take 
to heart. 

The New Era in Russia. By Charles A. de 
Arnaud, New York: J. 8. Ogilvie—We all agree 
that no person can judge a subject comprehend- 
ingly until he has studied both sides of it; and, 
acting on this principle, the thousands of Amer- 
icans who have read the works on Russia by 
Stepniak and Kenyon should read “The New 
Era.” It is clearly and forcibly written, and 
deals with Russian political and social questions 
from what to many will be an entirely new 
point of view. In the opinion of some of our 
most prominent statesmen, the author estab- 
lishes his position by the strongest possible 
evidence, and there can be no doubt that the 
book will produce a profound impression in this 
country. 

The Biography of Dio Lewis, M.D. By Mary F. 
Eastman. New York: Fowler & Wells.—This is a 
capitally written biography of a man whose 
career deserves chronicling, not alone for its 
success, but for the noble motive which animateu 
it from first to last. For more than thirtyfive 
years, Dio Lewis devoted his entire energy and 
fine mental abilities to the reformation and 
advance of everything connected with medicine, 
hygiene, and general education. The results of 
his work are as wide-spread as their influence 
will be lasting, and his biographer has given a 
faithful record of his self-appointed task and 
brings the personality of his strongly marked 
character very clearly before the reader. 

Looking Forward. By George Sumner Weaver, 
D.D. New York: Fowler & Wells.—This is a book 
written especially for young men, and will prove 
as useful as it is interesting. That important 
member of society, the youth of to-day, is con- 
sidered from every side—mental, moral, social, 
and physical—in a fashion as sympathetic as it is 
practical. The work is full of effective points 
and incidents, and is written throughout with a 
freshness and brightness which show how com- 
pletely the writer enters into the spirit of his 
task, to which he brings the intimate knowledge 
gained in a long and wide experience. 

My Lady’s Master. By Lady Maude Rutledge, 
author of “His Heart’s Delight.’—This volume 
cannot fail to prove a very popular addition to 
the publishers’ list of twentyfive-cent novels, 
as it ranks among the foremost of its author’s 
productions. This series of cheap books deserves 
special commendation; for not only are the 
works from the pens of distinguished American, 
English, and foreign authors, but the selection 
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is made with great discernment and care, from 
a@ moral as well as a literary standpoint. 

A Child of Song. By Florence May Alt. 
Rochester: Rodell Bros.—Numerous of the author’s 
short lyrics are familiar to our readers, who will 
welcome the appearance of this dainty volume. 
Many of the poems are new to us, and the col- 
lection merits great praise. Miss Alt possesses 
a vivid imagination and much descriptive power, 
and, into the bargain, her verse is smooth and 
melodious. She is a very young poet, for whom 
a brilliant future may safely be presaged. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

SoME wonder why Pond’s Extract continues to 
be advertised. It is without question the most 
universally used remedy in the country. There 
are two reasons: First, because of its universal 
use, hosts of imitators have sprung up, who, with 
@ usually worthless article, endeavor to gain some 
of the justly deserved trade of Pond’s Extract, 
and against these imitations it is desired to 
caution the public. Second, because, though used 
universally, people might, with advantage to 
themselves, very much increase their use of it, 
should they consider how wide a range of dis- 
eases it is applicable to. 


To Lapies.—For the complexion and fer light 
cutaneous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the 
vaseline and cucumbers; it whitens and perfumes 
the skin. J. Simon, Rue de Provence, Paris; Park 
& Tilford, New York ; Pfrs., Drgsts., F’y G'ds Stores. 


Our readers will confer a favor, both upon 
ourselves and our advertisers, if, when they 
reply to any of the advertisements in our 
columns, they will kindly mention the fact that 
said advertisement appeared in “ Peterson.” 


A PUNGENT, pleasant, powerful, perfect, pain 
preventive is N. K. Brown’s Essence of Jamaica 
Ginger. 


PHILOSOPHY OF WATERING OUTDOOR 
PLANTS. 

Two acknowledged agencies in vigorous and 
healthy plant-growth are heat and moisture; 
plants growing out-of-doors must usually take 
the heat as they find it, and, as we cannot 
increase this element, our object should be not 
to diminish it. Moisture, on the other hand, is 
more under our control; but, if we exercise that 
control, and water our plants during dry 
weather in the evening, we do so at the expense 
of a great portion of the heat we decide to pre- 
serve. Two influences are thus brought into 
operation in cooling down the plants and 
retarding their growth, which we vainly 
endeavor to urge forward by moisture; these 
are evaporation and radiation. Evaporation is 
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the more rapid in proportion to the dryness of 
the air, and therefore it is most active when the 
necessity for watering is the most urgent; but 
evaporation cannot take place without producing 
cold, and that cold is proportionate to the 
rapidity of the evaporating process. Chemistry 
points out the reason of this: vapor having a 
greater capacity for heat than water, the heat, 
sensible in the water, becomes latent in its vapor, 
and the temperature falls—additional heat, to 
keep up the temperature, not being quickly 
enough supplied by the surrounding media. 
What, then, is the practical effect of an evening's 
watering? The air is dry from the heat of the 
day, and evaporation goes on briskly; the tem- 
perature consequently falls, and the plants are 
chilled, as there are no sun’s rays to communi- 
cate fresh warmth. The growth of plants thus 
treated is sometimes even more unsatisfactory 
than that of others growing in apparently arid 
soil, which have been allowed to take their 
chance. The other source of diminished tem- 
perature is radiation. Every warm body tends 
continually to throw off its heat to all other 
bodies of lower warmth, near or remote. By 
adopting morning waterings, there can be no 
doubt but that evaporation will go on much 
more freely; but the atmosphere is becoming 
warmer instead of colder, and the sun’s rays 
exert their counteracting influence. The dark- 
ened surface of the soil—that very condition 
which makes the ground throw off its heat more 
readily during the night—causes it to imbibe the 
heat of the sun’s rays by day with increased 
facility, so that we have the greatest amount of 
the fostering agencies of heat and moisture for 
successful plant-growth. Artificial waterings, to 
be most effective, should be copious and abundant, 
and applied either in early morning or during 
a dull day. Water that has been previously 
exposed to the sun’s rays is always preferable to 
that freshly obtained from a cold tank or well, 
owing to the chill imparted to the circulatory 
fluid of the plants by the application of such low- 
temperatured water. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Je Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 

Preserved Pine-Apple.—Peel the ripe fruit, and 
cut into slices half an inch thick. Make a syrup 
with a pound of loaf-sugar and half a gill of 
water, let it boil five minutes, then put in the 
pine-apple; let it be quite covered with the 
syrup. Boil it gently till the fruit is soft, about 
twenty minutes. Put it in jars and fill up with 
the syrup; but, if too thin, add more sugar to 
the syrup only, and boil it till it is very thick; 
pour it hot on the fruit. Place the jars in 4 


current of air between window and door, if 
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possible. In a day or two, place circles of tissue- 
paper on the fruit; snip the edges of the paper 
to make them lie close to the sides of the jars. 
All preserves and jams should be kept in a 
current of air; they will then not mold or candy 
or require further tying down, if tissue-paper be 
placed on the preserve. 

Egg-P.um Preserve.—Throw the plums into a 
saucepan containing fast-boiling water, let them 
boil in it for one minute, then throw them into 
cold water. Then they will readily skin. To 
each pound of fruit, weighed after skinning, use 
three-quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar, first 
made into a syrup with a gill of water to each 
pound of sugar. Let the syrup boil for five 
minutes, then add the skinned fruit and boil 
twenty minutes; afterward treat them as di- 
rected for pine-apple. The stones to be left in the 
plums, which must be kept whole as possible. 

Strawberry or Raspberry Acid.—Pour one quart 
of good cider vinegar over three quarts of fresh 
berries; allow to stand twentyfour hours, then 
strain off the liquor and pour it over three more 
quarts of fresh berries; stand for twentyfour 
hours more, and strain. Now adda full pint of 
sugar to each pint of juice; boil slowly ten 
minutes, skimming off the impurities that rise. 
Bottle when cold. For a drink, add two or 
three spoonfuls of the vinegar to a glass of 
cold water. A most acceptable, wholesome, and 
refreshing draught on a warm day. 

Raspberry and Currant Jelly.—Put a quart of 
raspberries into a pint of currant-juice; let them 
boil slowly together until the raspberries are 
broken up, then strain out the fruit through a 
sieve. Return the juice to the preserving-kettle, 
boil for a quarter of an hour, and to each pint— 
measured before boiling—allow three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar. Boil gently, skimming 
as required, for half an hour, or until the jelly 
will set. If a very sweet jelly is desired, rather 
more sugar can be used. 

Blackberry Cordial.—To two quarts of black- 
berries, put one pound anda half of sugar, one 
ounce of allspice, one half-ounce of cinnamon, 
one quarter-ounce of cloves (all ground), and 
one grated nutmeg. Boil all together slowly 
for ten minutes; when cool, add one pint of 
brandy, and cork tightly. A most 
remedy in summer ailments. 

Cherry Syrup.—Take fine ripe Morella cherries, 
and slightly bruise them. Put them into the 
preserving-kettle, and let them simmer until 
the juice is well drawn. Then strain through 
a lawn sieve, lightly pressing the fruit. Put the 
juice back into the kettle, and finish the syrup 
as directed for raspberries. 

Blackberry Syrup.—To one pint of blackberry- 
juice, put one pound of loaf-sugar, half an ounce 
of powdered cinnamon, quarter-ounce of mace, 
and a teaspoonful of cloves; boil all together for 
a quarter of an hour, then strain through fine 
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muslin, and add to each ‘pint a wineglassful of 
brandy. 

Raspberry Jam.—Let the fruit boil for twenty 
minutes, skim it, then to every pound of fruit 
put three-quarters of a pound of sugar, and boil 
very gently for three-quarters of an hour, or 
until it drops from the spoon. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

FIG. 1.—WALKING-DREss, OF LILAC GINGHAM. 
The plain skirt is trimmed with two rows of 
narrow black watered silk ribbon. The bodice 
has two points, both back and front, and is edged 
with two rows of very narrow ribbon. The 
sleeves are tight from the wrist to above the 
elbow, where they are put in quite full under 
a ribbon trimming. Black straw hat, trimmed 
with black feathers. 

Fic. 11.—DReEss, OF Two SHADES OF Moss- 
GREEN SATEEN, with a trimming of the gay 
woven border. The front is of the lightest 
shade of green. The straight skirt and jacket 
are of the darker shade. The belt, side panels, 
and facing of the jacket are of the gay border- 
ing. Straw hat, trimmed with poppies. 

Fic. 111.—OvuT-or-Door Dress, oF BLUE 
SUMMER SERGE. The skirt is trimmed with 
a broad band of white and gray bordering. 
The blouse bodice has a large square collar 
at the back, coming to a point in front, where 
it is finished with a blue silk tie spotted with 
white. Plastron and deep cuffs to the large 
sleeves, of the gray and white bordering. Straw 
hat, trimmed with bunches of wheat and black 
cock’s-plumes. : 

FiG. IV.—GARDEN-PARTY DREss, OF CoRN- 
FLOWER BLUE INDIA SILK. The skirt is plain, 
opening at the left side over a plaiting of fine 
white muslin. The full waist opens over a 
plaiting of the muslin, which fastens slightly 
on the left side under a sash of the muslin. 
Wrinkled muslin cuffs to the high sleeves. 
White muslin hat, much ornamented with pink 
ribbon and roses. 

Fic. V.—GARDEN-PARTY DREss, OF WHITE 
EMBROIDERED MUSLIN, worn over a green slip. 
The scalloped bottom falls over a plaited green 
silk ruffle. The full bodice hasa green ribbon 
ornament reaching up the front from the waist, 
and a sash tied on the left side with long ends. 
An embroidered ruffle forms a kind of yoke. 
Full sleeves, trimmed with ribbon bows. 
black kid gloves. Large hat of white muslin, 
trimmed with white roses 
and long green gauze veil. 

Fic. VI.—SEA-SIDE Dress, OF BLUE SERGE. 
The skirt is edged with a band of red serge, 
put on with blue feather-stitch. The skirt is 
slightly raised on the right side. Bodice not 
very full, with a wide sailor-collar and blue 
tie. Leather belt. Sleeves loose and full above 
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the elbows. Blue sailor-hat, trimmed with dark- 
red ribbon. 


Fig. vit.—DREss, OF Ecru MUSLIN, studded 


with pale-blue spots. The blue bouquet border 
is woven in the muslin. ‘The dress is cut Prin- 
cesse style, and the soft silken sash crossing 
the bodice and tied on the right side is of ecru 
and blue plaid. Straw hat, covered with ecru 
lace and ornamented with corn-flowers. 

Fig. vitt.—MorNING-Dress, OF GREEN AND 
WHITESTRIPED GINGHAM. The skirt is trimmed 
at the buttom with tabs composed of a woven 
border of the gingham. The full bodice is edged 
with a ruffle at the top, and the yoke and collar 
are of the bordering of which the trimming on 
the bottom of the skirt is composed. The sleeves 
are edged with a wide ruffle and have cuffs. 
Sleeves of black velvet. Waistband of black 
velvet. Coarse straw hat. 

Fic. 1X —WALKING-Dress, OF THIN SUMMER 


WOOLEN, OF DELICATE FAWN-CoLor. The bot-. 


tom is edged with a border woven in the 
material. The deep jacket opens over a waist- 


‘coat ornamented with pieces of the woven 


border, and the cuffs are trimmed with the same. 
Straw hat, ornamented with high standing bows 
of surah silk. 

Fic. X.—AFTERNOON-DREss, OF GRAY CHAL- 
Lis, dotted with violet. The bottom is edged 
with a woven border of light-gray, striped with 
violet. The bodice is made of the bordering, 
with a full pointed waistband of the dotted 
challis. Full puffs of white mull, tied across 
with violet ribbon, ornament the front of the 
bodice. Sleeves of the bias bordering to the 
elbow ; abéve that, they are of the dotted challis. 
Hat-of gray straw, trimmed with a white wing 
and gray ribbon. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—The fashions have been 
so well established for so long that there is 
nothing really new to say about them. 

Skirts for walking are still rather teo lengthy 
for comfort, though they do not drag on the 
ground as they did earlier in the season. 

Ruffles and flounces of various widths are used 
for trimming the bottom of skirts, lace being 
often employed for that purpose. Shell and 
rose quilling are also popular, as well as bands 
of velvet ribbon, very broad braid, and embroid- 
ery. 

Bodices are made ina great variety of styles, 
for the loose crossed ones are still much liked; 
though thuse with basques, ent either in one 
piece in the length, or with an added basque, 
are newer. Some of the basque bodices have 
coat-revers or lappels from the shoulder to the 
bottom, and this gives added length to the 
appearance of the waist and is becoming to 
stout figures. In many eases, the dress-bodice 
is cut with the ordinary pvinted waist back 
and front, and a straight plaited or gathered 
strip is added, which gives a basque effect. but 
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is easily fitted. Such an added basque is seen 
in Fig. 9 in our June plate. 

Sleeves are made quite high and full and also 
quite long sometimes, xs im some cases they 
reach the knuckles. Then the sleeve is cut 
with a flare at the hand, and has a cuff-like 
appearance. This is a fashion as old as the 
Middle Ages, revived, and is most inconveni nt. 
For rather dressy occasions, cuffs like those on 
the Louis XIV coats are worn: these are much 
wider than the sleeve itself, are lined. with some 
rather stiff material, and stand away from the 
sleeve. Lace usually falls over the hand from 
such cuffs. 

Jackets are not much worn at this season, 
as they fit too closely for comfort, though they 
are by no means abolished. The sleeves of these 
jackets must be very large, to pass over the 
dress-sleeve easily. 

In wraps, the Henri II cape or mantle is the 
most popular, as it gives all the warmth usually 
needed and is easily adjusted ; it has the pointed 
yoke back and front, and very high full 
shoulders. 

Bonnets are small and frequently as flat as 
plates, trimmed with wreaths or bunches of 
flowers. Some have coronet fronts of jet, and 
some are ornamented with bows of wide gold 
braid. 

Hats are of all shapes; but the most popular 
appear to be those with a long projecting brim, 
not too wide at the sides, and turned up at the 
back. Flowers are much used for trimming, 
and narrow velvet strings are often added. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—GIRL’s Dress, OF (REAM-COLORED 
3UNTING. The skirt is edged with a border o! 
blue bunting; and the sash, collar, bow at th« 
neck, and cuffs are of the blue. The bodice ‘s 
loose and crossed to the right side. Loose sleeves 

Fic. 11.—FRocK, OF CHINTZ, FOR A YOUNG 
Girt. The shrimp-pink ground is studded with 
pompadour flowers. The skirt opens at the side 
over a panel of ivory-colored nun’s-veiling, and 
has a band of black velvet ribbon down each side 
of the openmg. The full bodice opens V-shape 
front and back, and is edged with black velvet 
ribbon, which also ornaments the neck and cuffs. 
Chemisette of cream-colored nun's-veiling. Straw 
hat, trimmed with pink roses. 

Fig. 11.—Boy’'s SAILoR-SUIT, made of blue 
flannel. The front of the sailor-shirt is open at 
the neck, fastened with a bow of blue ribbon. 
The collar is ornamented with white braid, and 
the sleeves are quite loose. Sailor straw hat. 

Fia. rv... Boy’s HAT, oF STRAW, trimmed with 
broad brown ribbon. 

Fic. v.—Girw’s Hat, oF WaitTe DRAWN 
MUsLIN, trimmed with pink roses and white 
ribbon. 
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DESIGN IN OROCHET OR’ ON JAVA CANYAS. 




















PEARL STRINGERS. 





























